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THE KEARSARGE AND THE ALABAMA. 


A NEW STORY OF AN OLD FIGHT. 


N Sunday, June 12th, 1864, the 

United States steamer Xearsarge 
was lying at anchor in the river Schelde, 
off Flushing, Holland. Suddenly ap- 
peared the “comet” at the fore, thus un- 
expectedly calling on board all officers 
and men who were absent. Steam was 
raised and soon after a departure made, 
when, all hands being called, the nature 
of the precipitate movement became ap- 
parent. Captain Winslow in a brief ad- 
dress announced the welcome news of 
having received a telegram from His 
Excellency Mr. Dayton, Minister Resi- 
dent at Paris, to the effect that the no- 
torious A/abama had arrived the day 
before at Cherbourg; hence the urgen- 
cy of our departure, the probability of an 
encounter, and the confident certainty 
of her destruction or capture. . Cheers 
greeted the announcement. On the suc- 
ceeding day the Aearsarge touched at 
Dover for communication and dispatch- 
es, and on the next day arrived off Cher- 
bourg breakwater. The A/adama was 


seen lying at anchor inside, and received 
much attention for her faultless beauty 
of architecture, her apparent neatness, 
good order, and discipline, as well as for 
her probable efficiency in any duty upon 
which she might be engaged. 

The surgeon of the Xearsarge went on 
shore and obtained fratigue for the boats 
that might wish to communicate with the 
land; for, owing to the enforcement of the 
twenty-four-hour regulation, it was inex- 
pedient to anchor, and hence a sort of 
blockade ensued, lying off and on the 
breakwater, which continued until the 
moment of the engagement. 

On Wednesday, Captain Winslow 
visited the town, officially paying his re- 
spects to the French admiral and the 
American commercial agent, bringing on 
his return the unexpected news that 
Captain Semmes had declared his inten- 
tion to fight. This at first was hardly 
credited, since it was supposed to be his 
policy to avoid a conflict; but even the 
doubters were speedily half convinced 
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when the nature of the so-called chal- 
lenge became known. Captain Semmes 
thus addressed M. Bonfils, his agent at 
Cherbourg: “His intention is to fight the 
Kearsarge as soon as he can make the 
necessary arrangements, and he begs 
that she will not depart until he comes 
out; that he will not probably detain 
her tong, as he hopes to be ready to- 
morrow or next day at the farthest.” 
This was shown by M. Bonfils to M. 
Liais, the United States commercial 
agent, with the request that the latter 
would furnish a copy to Captain Wins- 
low for his guidance. This was the 
challenge given by Semmes. No chal- 
lenge was ever sent by Captain. Wins- 
low, such an act being in violation of an 
order of the Navy Department. Semmes 
announced his intention to give battle; 
Winslow returned no reply, but prepar- 
ed his ship and waited for his opponent, 
thereby tacitly acknowledging the chal- 
lenge and its acceptance. 

Preparations were immediately made 
for the conflict; the Xearsarge, mean- 
while, continuing her blockade duty. 
Thursday passed, Friday came, and yet 
no A/abama appeared; but she was 
known to be receiving coals, sharpening 
battle-axes and swords, and assuring 
her French visitors of the certainty of a 
battle. It was thought she might in- 
tend a surprise by night, so measures 
were taken in accordance. Saturday 
came, and still no A/asama. The 
doubters now became confident that the 
challenge was a blind—that no fight was 
intended ; a mere bravado, a convenient 
subterfuge to steal away for renewed 
depredations upon the mercantile ma- 
rine. Dispatches were received from 
Mr. Dayton at Paris, by the hands of 
his son, who with difficulty had obtained 
the consent of the French admiral to 
visit the Xearsarge. The admiral, in a 
desire to preserve strict neutrality, had 
forbidden all communication with the 
respective vessels. Mr. Dayton, Jr., was 
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of the opinion that the A/adama would 
not fight, though acknowledging that a 
contrary impression prevailed at Cher- 
bourg, and when he left for shore it was 
with a resolution to proceed immediate- 
ly to Paris. In taking leave of the ad- 
miral, the latter said that the Alabama 
would certainly meet the Kearsarge on 
the morrow (Sunday); this positive in- 
telligence being imparted, inasmuch as 
no subsequent communication would be 
permitted with the Aearsarge. Mr. Day- 
ton, upon this, deferred his departure, 
witnessed the action, sent the first tele- 
gram’ as to the result, and was one of 
the first to repair on board to offer his 
congratulations. He passed a portion 
of Saturday night endeavoring to dis- 
patch a boat to the Xearsarge with the 
decisive information acquired after his 
arrival on shore; but so securely had 
the admiral cut off every avenue of com- 
munication, that all his efforts were un- 
availing. 

On Saturday night certain of the offi- 
cers of the A/adama met sympathizing 
French friends at supper, discussed the 
impending fight, expressed confidence 
of an easy victory, and proclaimed their 
intention either to sink the Federal ship, 
or gain another corsair. They parted 
with promises to meet on the following 
night, were escorted to the boat, and took 
leave amid cheers and wishes for a suc- 
cessful return. 

Suarday, the 19th, came —a fine day ; 
atmosphere somewhat hazy; little sea; 
a moderate westerly wind. At ten A. M. 
the crew were inspected at quarters and 
dispersed to await divine service at elev- 
en o’clock. No one appeared to think of 
the Alabama, so long expected and not 
appearing; speculation as to her proba- 
ble advent had been suspended. Sud- 
denly at 10.20 the officer of the deck 
reported a steamer coming from Cher- 
bourg—a frequent occurrence, which 
consequently created no excitement; 
with th¢ aid of a glass he made out the 
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advancing vessel, and shouted but one 
word, “Alabama!” Instantly the crew 
were called to general quarters, and the 
ship cleared for action. The Alabama 
was seen coming from the western en- 
trance of Cherbourg harbor, the Kear- 
sarge being nearer the eastern, at a dis- 
tance of three miles. The Confederate 
ship was escorted by a French iron-clad 
frigate (La Couronne), and bya fore-and- 
aft-rigged steamer, flying the English 
yacht-flag (the Deerhound). To avoida 
question of jurisdiction and to prevent 
the escape of the Alabama to neutral 
waters, the Kearsarge steamed ahead, 
standing off shore, making final prepar- 
ation—the last being the sanding of the 
decks, which act ever creates sober 
thoughts—followed by the enemy until a 
distance of nearly seven miles from the 
shore was gained, when, at 10.50, the 
Kearsarge turned quickly round, steering 
directly for her opponent, and receiving 
the first broadside at a range of about 
1,800 yards. This broadside cut away 
a little of the rigging, but the shot chief- 
ly passed over or fell short. The Xear- 
sarge was put under more speed and con- 
tinued to advance, receiving a second 
and a third broadside, with no worse 
consequences than at first. At about 
goo yards, fearing a fourth broadside — 
the last being nearly raking—she sheer- 
ed and opened ‘with her starboard bat- 
tery. Both vessels were now broadside 
and broadside, each under a full head of 
steam. To prevent passing each other, 
and to keep the bearing of the respective 
broadsides, the circular method of fight- 
ing was adopted; the ships steering round 
on opposite sides of a common centre, 
each using the starboard battery, and 
maintaining a distance from the other of 
from a quarter to half a mile. Seven of 
these circles were described. The ac- 
tion had now fairly commenced. One 
of the shot of the first broadside of the 
Kearsarge cut away the spanker-gaff of 
the enemy, and brought his ensign to 
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the deck. This was received as a favor- 
able omen by the fortunate crew, who 
cheered vociferously, and went with in- 
creased confidence at their work. Wild 
and rapid was the firing of the A/asama; 
that of the Xcarsarge being deliberate, 
precise, and almost from the outset pro- 
ductive of death, destruction, and dis- 
may to the enemy. The Northern crew 
had been cautioned against firing with- 
out direct aim, and though subjected to 
the incessant storm of projectiles sent 
by the A/abama, proceeded deliberately 
to work, fulfilling their instructions, and 
seeming to an observer as if engaged in 
ordinary target practice. It was easy to 
see when the shot and shell took effect 
upon the enemy; then nothing restrain- 
ed the cheers and enthusiasm of our 
crew —shouting, as each missile took 
effect, “That is a good one!” “Give 
her another!” “Down, boys—give her 
another like the last!” “That’s for the 
pirates!” —flinging caps up and over- 
board, exulting, joyous tothe end. Aft- 
er exposure to an uninterrupted can- 
nonading for eighteen minutes, without 
casualties, a sixty-eight-pound Blakely 
shell passed through the starboard bul- 
warks, below the main rigging, exploded 
upon the quarter-deck, and wounded 
three of the crew of the after pivot-gun. 
With thése exceptions, not an officer or 
man of the Aearsarge was injured. The 
unfortunates were speedily taken below, 
and so quietly was all done that, at the 
close of the fight, a large portion of the 
crew were ignorant that any of their com- 
rades were wounded. Upon the other 
hand, the effect of the eleven-inch shells 
upon the crew of the doomed vessel was 
terrific; many were dashed to pieces by 
the direct shot, and others horribly mu- 
tilated by splinters. Her decks were 
covered with blood and the dééris of 
bodies ; one gun, the after pivot, had its 
gunners renewed three times, fourteen of 
the nineteen of its crew being disabled 
soon after the action began. The car- 
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nage round this gun was more frightful 
than elsewhere; so great was the accu- 
mulation of blood and fragments of 
limbs, that a removal was required be- 
fore the piece could be worked. A man 
upon the bowsprit was struck in the ab- 
domen by a shot, came aft holding his 
entrails up, and near the mainmast fell 
dead. Another was cut in two—one- 
half of the body going down the engine- 
hatch, the other remaining on deck. It 
is truly wonderful that so few casual- 
ties should have occurred on board the 
Kearsarge, with so large a percentage on 
board her adversary; the former having 
used only 173 shot and shell, while the 
latter fired twice as many. Probably no 
future similar combat will give like re- 
sults. 

The fight continued. The el@ven-inch 
shells told with an astonishing precision; 
one penetrated a coal-bunker, and in- 
stantly a dense cloud of coal-dust rose 
and hovered for a few seconds as a pall 
over the doomed ship. Semmes wit- 
nessed the direful havoc committed by 
the pivot - guns, especially the after one, 
and offered a reward to silence the latter. 
Nearly all of the guns of the enemy were 
directed toward this after pivot, to com- 
pel its silence—in vain. Semmes placed 
sharp-shooters in the quarter- boats to 
pick off the officers,-without effect — for 
none were injured. He viewed the sur- 
rounding devastation —a sinking ship, 
a large portion of the crew killed or 
wounded, while his adversary was ap- 
parently but slightly damaged. He had 
made the seventh rotation on the circu- 
lar track, and, seeing thé battle lost, 
sought to escape by setting the fore-try- 
sail and two jibs, heading in shore for the 
neutral waters. The speed of the 4/a- 
bama was lessened ; in winding she pre- 
sented the port broadside, with but two 
guns, and exhibited the fearful havoc, the 
gaping sides, the effect of the eleven- 
inch shells. The 4/adama was nowat the 
mercy of the A’arsarge, the latter being 
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ready to pour in a shower of grape and 
canister. Semmes called his officers aft, 
briefly stated the condition of the two 
ships, and ordered a surrender to avoid 
further loss of life. The colors were 
struck, and the Xearsarge ceased firing. 
Two of the junior officers of the A/a- 
dama swore they “would neversurrender 
to a d——d Yankee, but rather go down 
in the ship,” and, in a mutinous spirit, 
rushed to the two port guns, opening fire 
again. Captain Winslow, astonished at 
this unwonted action of an enemy who 
had hauled down his colors in token of 
surrender, exclaimed: “ He is playing 
us a trick; give him another broadside.” 
Again the shot and shell went crashing 
through the bulwarks, carrying death 
and destruction, when a white flag dis- 
played over the stern, and ensign hoist- 
ed in distress, union down, induced Cap- 
tain Winslow to give the second time 
the order to cease firing. In his report, 
Captain Semmes says: “Although we 
were now but 400 yards from each other, 
the enemy fired upon me five times after 
my colors had been struck. It is char- 
itable to suppose that a ship-of-war of a 
Christian nation could not have done 
this intentionally.” Captain Semmes had 
not the generosity to state that his bat- 
tery was opened upon the Kearsarge 
after his surrender—an act which in any 
warfare would, in strict justice, have au- 
thorized the Xearsargeto have continued 
firing without cessation until her oppo- 
nent had disappeared beneath the wa- 
ters—nay, even to have refused quarter 
to the survivors. Thus ended the fight, 
after a duration of one hour and two 
minutes. 

Boats were now lowered from the sink- 
ing vessel. One under charge of a mas- 
ter’s-mate—an Englishman, Fullam by 
name—arrived alongside the Kearsarge, 
and reported the disabled and distress- 
ed condition of his vessel, asking for 
assistance. Captain Winslow demand- 
ed, “Does Captain Semmes surrender 
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his ship?” The officer replied, “He 
does.” Fullam then solicited permis- 
sion to return to the 4/adama with his 
own boat and crew to aid in rescuing the 
drowning, pledging his word of honor 
that, said duty being performed, he would 
return and surrender himself a prisoner. 
Unfortunately, Captain Winslow grant- 
ed the request; for, since none of the 
officers and but three of the crew of the 
Kearsarge were injured, the rebel offi- 
cer and his boat’s company should have 
been retained on board, and their places 
in the boat supplied from the Kearsarge, 
the sequel showing that this Englishman 
pulled to the 4/asama, rescued some of 
the officers, proceeded to the Deerhound, 
got on board, and set the boat adrift. 
The Deerhound, after the termination 
of the combat, appeared upon the scene 
and played an important part. Coming 
under the stern of the Kearsarge, she was 
hailed and requested by Captain Wins- 
low to aid in saving the drowning, for 
The Deerhound res- 


humanity’s sake. 
cued Captain Semmes, most of his offi- 
cers, with a few of the crew, about forty 
in all, and then, leaving the others to the 
boats of the Xearsarge, steamed off for 


Southampton. Captain Winslow un- 
happily made a serious error in asking 
the yacht to render assistance: her pres- 
ence was not needed, even for the sake 
of humanity; for the Kearsarge was 
comparatively uninjured, had but three 
of the crew wounded, had a full head of 
steam on, and, instead of remaining at a 
distance of about 400 yards from the 4/- 
abama, and from this position sending 
the uninjured boats, she should have 
steamed directly to the sinking vessel, 
keeping the Deerhound and all other 
neutrals away. However, Captain Wins- 
low, having committed this first error, 
could have obviated its unfortunate ef- 
fect, if, when aware that Semmes and 
his officers were on board the Deer- 
hound, he had brought the yacht to with 
a gun; failing in which he made a sec- 
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ond error of equal gravity. An officer 
approached Captain Winslow and stated 
that, “It is believed that Semmes is on 
board the yacht now, evidently trying to 
escape ;” asking if a shot should not be 
fired to bring her to. The captain re- 
plied in the negative, saying that no En- 
glishman who flew the royal yacht- flag 
would act so dishonorable a part as to 
run away with his prisoners when he 
had been requested to pick them up. 
Yet the Deerhound was increasing the 
distance from the Xearsarge, and an- 
other officer addressed Captain Wins- 
low to nearly the same effect: “Semmes 
is reported as being on board, and the 
yacht is certainly running away.” Again 
the captain refused to have a shot fired, 
saying that the yacht was making a sweep 
round, and would not go away without 
communicating with him. No shot was 
fired, the Deerhound finally disappeared 
with the great prize—Semmes—and thus 
the opportunity was lost of making this 
brilliant engagement one of the most 
complete in history. Though Captain 
Winslow did not think the Deerhound 
was escaping, yet probably not another 
person on board the Kearsarge was of 
the same opinion. The excitement was 
in consequence great; remarks of a not 
very complimentary nature were made, 
and deep and bitter were the regrets 
publicly expressed that the yacht with 
her coveted prize should escape, after 
being, as it were, in the grasp of the 
victors. The notorious A/asama was 
no more, but her famed commander, 
whose person was the prize most desir- 
ed, had escaped. Half the éc/a¢ of the 
victory seemed already lost. Time will 
hardly efface the regretful feelings cre- 
ated by this act of omission, the failure 
to capture Semmes; and, though all 
credit should be paid to Captain Wins- 
low for the brilliancy of the victory, he 
alone is responsible for the escape of 
Semmes. 

At 12.24 the A/abama sunk in forty- 
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five fathoms of water, at about four miles 
from Cherbourg breakwater, off the west 
entrance. She was severely hulled be- 
tween the main and mizzen masts, and 
commenced settling by the stern before 
the conclusion of the engagement. When 
the stern was partially submerged, the 
mainmast, which had been shot through, 
broke off near the head, the bow mean- 
while rising higher out of the water. Sud- 
denly the perpendicular position was as- 
sumed, probably caused by the battery 
and stores settling aft, and, straight asa 
plumb- line, stern first she went down, 
the jib-boom being the last to appear 
above the water. Down sunk this ter- 
ror of merchantmen, riddled through and 
through, and as she disappeared not a 
single cheer arose from the conquerors. 
Cheering was only resorted to during 
the excitement of battle. Forever dis- 
appeared the piratical 4 /adama from the 
sight of nearly 20,000 spectators, who, 
upon the heights of Cherbourg, from the 
breakwater, and from the rigging of men- 
of- war, had witnessed this grand artil- 
lery duel—this Sunday gladiatoria! com- 
bat. 

The wounded of the A/adama were 
brought on board the Xearsarge for sur- 
gical assistance. Seventy persons, in- 
cluding five officers, were rescued by 
the boats. At 3.10 P.M., the Kearsarge 
anchored in Cherbourg harbor. The 
wounded were taken the same evening 
to the Hépital de la Marine, and all the 
prisoners, save four of the officers, were 
paroled and set on shore before sun- 
set. 

The total casualties of the A/adama 
are not known, probably over fifty—a 
striking contrast to the three of the 
Kearsarge. Two of these three recov- 
ered; one, the brave Gowan, died in the 
hospital. The conduct of this gallant 
sailor during and after the fight was wor- 
thy of the highest commendation. Sta- 
tioned at the after pivot-gun, by the ex- 
plosion ofa shell he was seriously wound- 
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ed in the left thigh and leg, yet, in the 
agony of pain and exhausted with hem- 
orrhage, he dragged himself to the for- 
ward hatch—concealing the severity of 
the injury, that his comrades might not 
leave their stations for his assistance — 
and from thence was lowered to the care 
of the surgeon, whom poor Gowan, in 
his acuteness of suffering, greeted with 
a smile, saying: “Doctor, I can fight 
no more, and so come to you. But it is 
all right; I am satisfied, for we’re whip- 
ping the Alabama.” Subsequently he 
said, “I shall willingly lose my leg or 
my life, if it is necessary.” Lying upon 
his mattress, he,paid strict attention to 
the progress of the battle, as far as it 
could be understood from the sounds on 
deck. His face beamed with satisfac- 
tion whenever he heard the cheers of 
his shipmates, he waving his hand over 
his head and joining in the shout. At 
times he would comfort the other wound- 
ed by expressing a belief that “ Victory 
is ours!” Directly after the fight, he 
desired that the surgeon would pay no 
more attention to him, for he was doing 
well, requesting him to give all his time 
to the poor fellows of the A/adama. In 
the hospital he was resigned, thankful 
that he was the only victim, and proud 
of his ship and shipmates, frequently re- 
peating his willingness to die after so 
glorious a victory. His patience and 
cheerfulness, happy resignation and ut- 
ter unselfishness, enlisted general sym- 
pathy, and occasioned sincere regret for 
his death. Certainly one of the most 
interesting incidents of the memorable 
action is the heroic conduct of the no- 
ble Gowan. 

An incident that ever causes gratifi- 
cation in its relation, is a singular coin- 
cidence in the lowering of the rebel col- 
ors by an early shot from the Aearsarge, 
and the unfolding of the victor’s flag by 
a shot from the A/adama’s last broad- 
side prior to surrender. At the main- 


mast head of the Avarsarge the colors 
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were “stopped,” that they might be dis- 
played if the ensign were carried away, 
and serve as the emblem of victory in the 
event of a happy success. A shot from 
the last broadside of the 4/abama pass- 
ing high over the Xearsarge, striking 
and carrying away the halyards of the 
colors at the mainmast head, pulled suf- 
ficiently to break the stops, and thereby 
occasioned the unfurling of the flag of 
victory at the moment when the Confed- 
erate ensign was struck in token of sub- 
mission. 

The Alabama was destroyed. The 
Kearsarge was so little damaged that, 
if required, she could have engaged an- 
other enemy or have proceeded to sea. 
It is surprising that her opponent’s fire 
should have effected so moderate dam- 
age, for it is reported that over 300 shot 
and shell were discharged. Of these, 
thirteen or fourteen took effect in the 
hull, and sixteen or seventeen about the 
masts and rigging. Fortunately a 110- 
pound rifle-shell which lodged in the 
stern-post did not explode, nor a thirty- 
two-pound shell which buried itself in 
the bulwarks close forward of the fore 
eleven-inch pivot-gun. 

The chain-plating of the Kearsarge, 
termed by Captain Semmes “iron-clad,” 
consisted of 120 fathoms of sheet chains 
(single), covering a space amidships of 
forty-nine feet six inches in length by 
six feet two inches in depth, stopped to 
eye-bolts with rope- yarns and by iron 
dogs, and employed to protect the mid- 
ship section, when its bunkers should 
be empty of coal. The chains were cov- 
ered with inch deal boards, as a finish. 
The chain- plating was struck twice on- 
ly, and then by thirty-two-pound shot, 
one of which broke a single link and 
the other destroyed the deal covering. 
Had the shot been from the 110-pound- 
er rifle pivot the effect would have been 
different, though the damage not seri- 
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ous, since the shot struck five feet above 
the water-line, and in passing through 
the side would have cleared the boilers 
and machinery. It is, therefore, proper 
to say, that, had the chain-armor been 
absent, the result of the action would 
have remained the same, notwithstand- 
ing the general report at the time of an 
“iron-clad” contending with a wooden 
vessel. The chain-plating was put on 
more than a year previous to the fight, 
while the ship was at the Azores. In 
subsequent visits to European ports it 
had attracted marked notice, and was 
no secret. It is folly to assert that Cap- 
tain Semmes did not know of its pres- 
ence and nature before the fight, for the 
same pilot was employed by both ves- 
sels and had visited each during the 
preparations for battle. 

The crew of the Xearsarge, including 
officers, was 163; that of the A/abama 
not definitely known, but supposed to be 
about the same. The tonnage of the 
former was 1,031; that of the latter, 
1,044. The battery of the Xearsarge 
was composed of seven guns: two elev- 
en-inch pivots, one thirty-pounder rifle, 
and four light thirty-two-pounder guns ; 
that of the A/adama of eight guns: one 
sixty-eight-pounder pivot, one I1o- 
pounder rifle pivot, and six heavy thir- 
ty-two-pounder guns. The Xearsarge 
fought five guns, the A/adama seven, 
both with starboard battery. The Xear- 
sarge ran nearly fourteen knots an hour ; 
the A/adama never exceeded thirteen. 

Thus there was no very great dispar- 
ity between the two vessels, in size, 
speed, armament, and crew; an equality 
rarely witnessed in naval battles. The 
contest was decided by the superiority 
of the eleven-inch Dahlgren over the 
Blakely rifle and the smooth-bore, to- 
gether with the greater coolness and ac- 
curacy in firing of the gallant crew of 
the Xcarsarge. 
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° OU ought to remember Mat 

Kingman, Rudepath?” said the 
judge, turning to me, as he lighted his 
pipe by the fire. 

“No; I have only heard of him. He 
left the country shortly before I came 
in, I believe.” 

“Well, I have been here in Nevada 
for a good while, and first and last have 
had something to do with many of the 
worst scamps we have ever had in this 
State; but, for coolness and tact, I put 
down Mat Kingman as highest by a few 
spots. The best thing I ever knew of 
him happened a little less than four years 
ago, not long after I was elected judge 
of this district. Manley remembers it. 
He was district attorney then, and was 
sold worse than the rest of us, by a lit- 
tle.” 

Manley—by whose fireside we sat, 
and who was laid up with inflammatory 
rheumatism—smiled as he threw back 
his head and blew rings of smoke toward 
the ceiling. 

“Well, Judge, let’s have it, then,” 
said Norton. “I reckon it will be fresh 
to all but Manley; and he isn’t well 
enough to make much of a fight against 
it. Vauxhall, pass the matches.” 

“Yes; tell it, Judge,” said Manley. 
And he did, as follows: 

“Kingman first came on this river a 
little over four years ago. No one seem- 
ed to know anything about him, but ev- 
eryone put him up for a sport the first 
day he came. He was well-made, but 
rather slight, if anything; had dark- 
brown hair and beard, and a pleasant 
gray eye. He always dressed plainly 
but well; there wasn’t anything about 
him in the least conspicuous. He was 
always gentlemanly, always cool, and he 





I have often known him 
to sit at a faro game by the hour, betting 
and keeping cases quietly and pleasant- 


never drank. 


ly all the time. No matter whether he 
was winning or losing, he was just the 
same. 

“He was at Willard’s place one even- 
ing, when a sport that they called Pizon 
—a mighty bad man from Colorado, with 
a big reputation as a killer—insisted that 
he should drink with him. Kingman 
declined pleasantly, adding that he nev- 
er drank; but Pizon had been losing, 
he was drunk and cross, became terri- 
bly abusive, and finally shook his six- 
shooter in Kingman’s face. Everyone 
expected to see some nasty work right 
then and there, but they didn’t. King- 
man turned pale in an instant, but said, 
with a smile, ‘Some one had better take 
this man away; I can wait till he’s so- 
ber.’ Two or three of the boys stepped 
in between them, and took Pizon into 
the back room; then Kingman walked 
off. 

“Tt was a strange way for a man to 
act in this country; and, though King- 
man blanched and took the abuse, I 
reckon that no one thought him afraid 
—there was something about him that 
told you he wasn’t. Look out for the 
man that stands his ground and gets 
white in a fight; he’s dangerous. A 
white heat is hotter than a red. 

“The next,day Kingman and Pizon 
met in front of Shotwell’s.. They stop- 
ped face to face, and Kingman said, very 
quietly: ‘Pizon, you were drunk last 
night and abused me. Now you're so- 
ber; take it back.’ ‘I takes nothing 
back,’ said Pizon; and, as quick as a 
flash, Kingman struck him a blow in the 
mouth, which sent his teeth through his 
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lips and staggered him. Each man went 
for his gun, but before Pizon could fire, 
Kingman struck him over the head with 
a six-shooter, laying his forehead open 
to the skull, and tearing the skin down 
in a flap over his eyes. Then he struck 
again, and Pizon fell like a sack of quartz, 
insensible. Kingman was arrested and 
held to answer, but somehow the matter 
blew over, as such matters so often do 
here, and nothing more ever came of it. 
Finally, Kingman bought an interest in 
Ward’s faro game. They ran it togeth- 
er for awhile, and were making money; 
but, while Kingman was up on the South 
Fork of the West Fork, fishing, for a few 
days, some of the boys managed to steal 
the bank’s cards from behind the bar in 
broad daylight, fix them and return them 
to their place without Ward’s knowing 
it. Well, that night the boys broke the 
bank, and when Kingman got back, 
Ward had gone to Montana. Kingman 
spouted his watch and some other tricks, 
but the first night or two he lost all he 
had raised on them; in fact, his luck 
seemed to have turned, and everything 
he touched went against him. About 
that time the Ribbon-rock District, out 
north of here, was struck; the surface 
indications were awful rich, but it didn’t 
last. 

“There was a little widow living here 
then, by the name of Calten—a simple, 
confiding little thing; minded her own 
business remarkably for a woman, and 
was heavy on going to church. When 
Tom Callen died, he left her about a 
thousand dollars. It was all she had, 
except the little house and lot where she 
lived. She lent that thousand dollars to 
Kingman to open a mine with in the 
new district. I reckon she was in love 
with him; anyway, she trusted him. In 
a month the claim had petered, and the 
money was all spent; then Kingman 
came back to town. 

“He told the widow what had hap- 
pened; that he was broke and out of 
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luck. But she didn’t take on a bit; she 
told him she was sorry, for it was all 
she had, and she couldn’t exactly see 
how she could get along without it very 
well; but that it was all right, she knew 
he had spent it trying. Then Kingman 
told her that if he lived she should have 
her money in thirty days. A week after 
that, the express was stopped at night 
by two men with handkerchiefs over 
their faces, about a mile this side of the 
crossing of the Middle Fork, and be- 
tween $6,000 and $7,000 in coin and 
dust taken. The driver could only de- 
scribe the robbers as two men of about 
medium size, in dark clothes, with white 
handkerchiefs over their faces. Three 
days before, Kingman had started away 
on his roan horse to go fishing, as he 
said, and had not returned prior to the 
robbery. A gambler by the name of 
Wright left town sometime during the 
afternoon before the robbery, but re- 
turned late the same night it was com- 
mitted. Wright was known to be a bad 
man, and had left Montana on warning 
of the vigilantes. He was of about the 
same size as Kingman—a little heavier. 
The next morning Morton—he was our 
sheriff then—and his deputies went out 
to where the robbery took place. They 
found the broken treasure-box in the 
bushes near by, but nothing in it of val- 
ue. Near it they found a small sledge, 
which had been stolen from the black- 
smith’s shop at the Middle Fork, and 
used to break open the treasure - box. 
About fifty yards away, one of the dep- 
uties picked up a white handkerchief, 
and close by it were the prints of a man’s 
boots in the sand, but nothing could 
be made of them. They managed to fol- 
low the foot-prints until they led toa 
little clump of cedars; there another 
man’s track came in, and they found 
where two horses had been tied. -All 
the indications were fresh. One of the 


“horses had rubbed on the cedar to which 


he had been hitched, and left a few hairs 
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from his neck and mane. From this hair 
found sticking to the bark, this horse was 
evidently a light bay, with black mane, 
and his track was small. The track of 
the other horse was larger, but nothing 
was discovered to indicate his color or 
any peculiarity; the sand was too soft 
to leave a clear print, and the track 
could not be followed after it struck the 
road, as the dust was deep. Suspicion 
fell upon Wright at once. The hair 
found sticking in the cedar bark corre- 
sponded to that of the horse which he 
had ridden, and this horse had a small 
foot. 

“Wright was arrested, but nothing 
taken from the treasure - box was found 
on him. He blustered some at first; 
but when Morton told him about the 
hair he had found on the tree, took him 
over to the stable and allowed him to 
compare it with that of the horse he had 
ridden the night of the robbery, and told 
him that the tracks corresponded, he 
weakened. The next day the grand 
jury indicted him. The handkerchief 
found near where the robbery took place 
was a plain linen one, and had only one 
mark upon it—a Chinaman’s laundry 
mark. At one of the wash-houses the 
Chinamen recognized the mark as one 
they had put upon Kingman’s clothes; 
they had some of his washing there then, 
marked the same way. Upon this evi- 
dence alone, a warrant was issued for 
Kingman. Morton and a deputy met 
him the morning of the second day aft- 
er the robbery, just this side of First 
Water, ten miles east of here, coming 
this way. 

“Kingman gave himself up without 
hesitation, and said he would not at- 
tempt to escape. He had no arms about 
him and very little coin, was mounted 
on a clay-bank horse, and had no blank- 
ets. He told Morton that his roan had 


gone lame, and that he had traded it, to- 
gether with his blankets and six-shooter, 
to a cattle-man that he met in Buck Val- 
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ley, for the clay-bank. Kingman waved 
an examination, and went to jail. An 
indictment was found against him in a 
few days, and, as he could not give sat- 
isfactory bail, he remained shut up un- 
til his trial took place, a week later. 
He employed Sid Shepard to defend 
him, and that little widow, Mrs. Callen, 
raised $500 on her house and lot, and 
paid Sid’s fee. 

“Everyone was sorry for this, and 
some of the women went over and re- 
monstrated with her. She took it all 
very quietly, but told them that their 
protest came a little too late as the mis- 
chief was already done; that if it were 
not, she would have it done right away, 
and suggested that the house and lot 
were her own. Kingman and Wright 
were kept in separate cells at opposite 
ends of the jail, and all communication 
between them prevented. Wright was 
very much depressed and anxious about 
his trial; Kingman seemed perfectly self- 
possessed, and free from all anxiety about 
anything. Manley, here, had much doubt 
about being able to convict either of 
them, for, with the exception of the ab- 
sence of the parties from town at the 
time of the robbery, the strong resem- 
blance of the horse- hair found sticking 
to the bark of the tree near where the 
robbery was committed to that of the 
horse which Wright had ridden that 
night, the fact that the track of the horse 
which had rubbed himself on the cedar 
was about the same size that Wright’s 
would have made, and the fact that the 
handkerchief found on the ground had 
the same laundry mark as Kingman’s 
clothes, there was little, if anything, to 
rely upon; and juries in this country are 
fierce to give prisoners the benefit of 
the doubt, you know. But one day 
Wright called the sheriff to his cell, and 
asked him if he thought the court would 
enter a zo//e as to him, provided he would 
furnish testimony sufficient to convict 
Kingman? Upor this hint Morton and 
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Manley came up to my chambers, and, 
after a long consultation, we thought it 
best to allow Wright to turn State’s ev- 
idence, provided he would tell where the 
money was, or his part of it. Wright 
agreed to do so. His statement was, 
that he and Kingman had planned the 
robbery the day before Kingman left 
town. It was agreed that Kingman 
should go fishing for a few days, and 
then meet Wright a mile above the 
crossing of the Middle Fork at eight 
o’clock on Monday evening, each taking 
circuitous routes to get there; that they 
met as agreed, stole the sledge from the 
blacksmith’s shop at the crossing, went 
a mile down the road, hitched their 
horses among the cedars, and, when the 
stage came along about ten o’clock, they 
robbed it; that they then came down 
the road, this way, to the creek, and 
struck across the hills, north- easterly, 
about five miles toa deep arroyo. Here 
they stopped to let their horses breathe, 
and divide the treasure; then they part- 
ed, he coming back to town, while King- 
man struck down the arroyo, saying 
that he would remain out for a day or 
two longer for looks. Kingman rode 
his roan horse that night, Wright said. 
Wright went out with Morton and rais- 
ed his ‘plant;’ he had buried it at a 
point about a mile down the river from 
here. It amounted to a trifle over half 
of what the express had been robbed, I 
believe, but he swore he knew nothing 
of what Kingman had done with his 
share, and that he had not seen him 
since they parted at the arroyo. This 
made out a case against Kingman that 
it would be hard to beat. 

“When Sid Shepard told his client 
that Wright had turned State’s evi- 
dence, Kingman ground his teeth, but 
did not rave or buck any. After think- 
ing for a few moments, he turned to Sid, 
and said: ‘Wright and I had some words 
about a little money he owes me, and 
now he is going to take his revenge, it 
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seems. They’ll make a strong case with 
his testimony against me; without that, 
the matter wouldn’t amount to anything; 
but they can’t convict. Send me the 
list of trial jurors; we must pick out 
some liberal- minded fellows, if we can. 
Tear Wright’s testimony to pieces the 
best you know how when you cross-ex- 
amine him. Impeach him, too; you can 
find a hundred men in this town to swear 
he’s a liar. Don’t let anyone know that 
I have any idea of getting clear; I’ll sur- 
prise them.’ 

“Two weeks from the day of the rob- 
bery, we took up the case of Zhe State 
of Nevada against Kingman, and noone 
seemed to doubt that he would be con- 
victed ; certainly Manley did not.” 

“Nor the Judge, either,” replied Man- 
ley. 

“Well, I admit that I looked upon 
Kingman as already convicted. We 
had a list of unusually good jurors to 
select from, and I knew how strong the 
testimony would be. We got started 
upon the trial early in the day. Man- 
ley reserved Wright as his last witness. 
He was a little nervous upon the stand, 
but told a straight story about the rob- 
bery by himself and Kingman. King- 
man sat nearly in front of him, looking 
him full in the eye with as calm and un- 
expressive a face as I have ever seen. 
There was nothing there to indicate 
what his thoughts were, but he was evi- 
dently listening to all that Wright was 
saying. 

“When Sid Shepard took the witness 
on cross-examination, he raked him ter- 
ribly, went into his life in Montana, and 
made him admit that he and the prison- 
er had a quarrel about money shortly 
before the robbery, but he could not 
shake him on any material statement 
which he had made on his ‘direct.’ Just 
as Shepard was closing his cross-exam- 
ination, Kingman rose and stepped a few 
feet to the table, where sat a pitcher of 
water and a glass. He poured outa lit- 
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tle water and drank it. While he was 
drinking, Wright answered the last ques- 
tion, and I told him to stand aside. As 
he took his first step down from the 
stand, Kingman hurled the tumbler at 
him with a force which seemed sufficient 
to send it through a brick wall. It 
struck Wright full in the face, breaking 
his jaw horribly, and he fell with a groan 
of pain and fear. Morton put the hand- 
cuffs upon Kingman at once, and I or- 
dered Wright to be taken to the hos- 
pital. 

“It was now three o’clock; the pros- 
ecution closed, and, as we had been en- 
gaged in the trial since morning without 
intermission, I ordered a recess for an 
hour. Manley went over to his office, 
and, just as he got there, a stranger rode 
up. He was a plain-looking man, rath- 
er heavily built, with brown hair and 
sandy beard. He wore a gray shirt, 
broad- brimmed hat, a pair of overalls, 
and army shoes. His horse was a dron- 
co, very wild and vicious, but he man- 
aged it like a vaguero. Evidently they 
had traveled for some distance, for the 
horse showed hard riding, and both man 
and beast were covered with dust. ‘Is 
this Mr. Manley?’ said the stranger. 
Manley told him that was his name. 
‘I saw your sign on the door,’ said the 
man, ‘as I came into town. I’m a stran- 
ger here, and want to consult a lawyer; 
as soon as I| put my horse in the corral, 
I’ll come back.’ ‘Very well,’ said Man- 
ley, ‘I'll wait for you.’ 

“In a few minutes, the stranger en- 
tered Manley’s office. He told Manley 
that he was a cattle-man, and had a band 
near the upper end of Fox Valley, just 
over the county line; that he had paid 
his taxes on his cattle for that year in 
another county. He wished to bring his 
band into the lower end of the valley, 
which is in this county, where the feed 
was better, and wanted to know of Man- 
ley whether they would be liable to be 
assessed in this county, if he should. 
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Manley examined his receipts and ad- 
vised him. The stranger cheerfully paid 
him his fee, chatted for a few moments, 
and, as he was about to go, Manley men- 
tioned that the express robbery case was 
on trial. The stranger had heard noth- 
ing of the matter, he said, and so Man- 
ley told him about it. ‘Well,’ said the 
stranger, ‘there don’t seem to be any 
doubt about convicting him, and I’m 
glad of it; if it was for me to sentence 
him, I’d have him hung to-morrow morn- 
ing. I had trouble with one of his kind 
only a couple of weeks ago, but he got 
away, and took a horse, saddle, and bri- 
dle with him. He left his own, though, 
which were better, and his gun and 
blankets, too, so I am more than even. 
Now I must go and buy some tricks for 
camp use;’ and he bade Manley good- 
day. 

“At the expiration of the recess, we 
took up the case again. Shepard made 
a splendid opening to the jury —he al- 
ways did well when pressed hard—then 
examined a few witnesses to contradict 
some of Wright’s statements—not very 
material ones, however—and then called 
his impeaching witnesses. The case had 
excited much attention, and the court- 
room was packed. Kingman was sitting 
by his counsel with his back to the crowd 
outside the rail; occasionally he altered 
his position, but did not seem to be more 
anxious than during the earlier part of 
the day. Morton had taken off his hand- 
cuffs, upon his promising not to make 
more trouble. I had picked up my pen 
and begun to write an instruction to the 
jury, when I heard some one in the crowd 
exclaim, ‘God! there you are!’ and up- 
on looking up, I saw a man, a stranger, 
in the very front of the crowd, outside 
the rail, with clinched hands and set 
teeth, while every line of his face beto- 
kened anger, looking fiercely at King- 
man, who seemed to have lost, for the 
moment, his self-control, and had half 
risen from his seat, holding to the arms 
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of his chair, his face wearing a timid, 
half- frightened look, such as I had 
never thought it possible it could 
wear. Every eye was at that moment 
fixed upon these two men, and a hush 
of expectation had fallen upon the court- 
room. 

“IT at once ordered the sheriff to bring 
the stranger within the bar, and asked 
him what he had to say why he should 
not be fined for contempt, in disturbing 
the proceedings of the court. He seem- 
ed embarrassed, and said that he had 
momentarily forgotten himself. ‘I didn’t 
go to do anything wrong, Judge,’ said 
he; ‘but, you see, that man’— pointing 
to Kingman—‘robbed me of $1,400 and 
a horse, saddle, and bridle, in Fox Val- 
ley, two weeks ago. I captured him 
then, but he got away; and coming so 
sudden -like upon him again here, as I 
did just now, you see it threw me off my 
balance a little.’ 

“Where are you from?’ 

“*T live in California—in Tehama 
County; but I’m taking a band of cat- 
tle through, that I bought in Utah. 
They’re over in Fox Valley now; I’m 
keeping them there to pick up a little 
before going on. The feed’s short a 
little way ahead, they say.’ 

“*What is your name?’ 

“*Rufus Garner.’ 

“*When did you say he robbed you?’ 

““* Two weeks ago this afternoon, your 
honor.’ 

“*¢ Are you certain about the time?’ 

“<7 know it. ’Twas the day after the 
big blow; that was on Sunday, two 
weeks ago yesterday.’ 

“With a reprimand, I dismissed him, 

“*T would like to have him arrested, 
Judge,’ said Garner. ‘I'll stay with him 
this time.’ 

“I told him that Kingman was then 
under arrest and on trial for another 
matter, and that he would have plenty 
of time to get out a warrant before the 
case would be disposed of. He then 


stepped outside of the rail again, and 
began working his way through the 
crowd toward the door. He was the 
same man who had consulted Manley 
about the taxing of his cattle. Every- 
one seemed spell-bound, and it was not 
until I said, ‘Proceed with the case, Mr. 
Shepard,’ that anyone seemed inclined 
to break the silence by a motion; then 
Shepard picked up his subpcena, and, 
hurriedly writing a name in it, handed 
it to the sheriff, saying, ‘Serve that man; 
be quick!’ As soon as the examination 
of the witness then upon the stand was 
completed, Rufus Garner was called. 
Then Shepard got up and said: ‘If the 
court please, before examining this wit- 
ness I wish to make a brief statement. 
Until within the last five minutes, I nev- 
er heard the name of Rufus Garner; I 
had never seen him, nor did I know that 
such a person was in existence. As to 
what his testimony will be I am as ig- 
norant as any man can be who has heard 
what he has just said. The defendant 
is accused of grand larceny as well as 
robbery, it seems. We are trying the 
robbery case at present, however, and I 
feel it my duty to prove my client not 
guilty of this at all hazards, even though 
to do so I may be compelled to intro- 
duce testimony tending to show him 
guilty of the other.’ 

“Garner took the stand, and, after 
answering several general questions, he 
was asked if he had ever seen the pris- 
oner before, and if so, to state the time, 
place, and all the circumstances particu- 
larly. Then he said: ‘Two weeks ago 
last night, I discharged Joseph Rundell 
and William Smithson, two Mormon 
boys I had hired in Utah to help drive 
cattle, and the next afternoon I paid 
them off and they left. I had a roll of 
greenbacks—about $1,400—and as I did 
not like to pack so much about with me 
while we were camped, I put it in an 
old oyster-can and buried it in the 
ground, right under the place where I 
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spread my blankets and slept, inside the 
tent. That Monday afternoon, before 
the Mormon boys got ready to go, a 
stranger rode into my camp on a roan 
horse. He said that he had been fish- 
ing for a few days over on a little creek, 
a couple of miles away. I asked him to 
come to the ground and loosen his cinch, 
for the sun was hot, and he did. We 
sat down inside the tent and had talked 
a little while, when one of men came 
and asked me to give him a buckskin 
string to fix his saddle with. I left the 
stranger in the tent, and got the string 
and fixed the saddle. When I came 
back he had gone tosleep on some blank- 
ets. I did not wake him; but pretty 
soon the Mormon boys said they were 
ready to go, and I could not settle with 
them without digging up the oyster- 
can under my bed. I did not like to 
wake up the stranger, and still I did 
not like to dig for the money while he 
was there, for he might wake up and 
find me at it; but, finally, I thought 
I would take the chances, so I took 
up the money as quietly as possble, 
and, after taking what I needed, buried 
it again. All this time the stranger did 
not stir, and I thought he was asleep. I 
went out and settled with the Mormon 
boys, and they went away. ThenI went 
back to the tent. The stranger appeared 
to be still asleep, but opened his eyes as 
I came in. Then he sat up, and I lop- 
ped down on my bed, and we took a 
smoke. I thought my bed did not feel 
exactly right, but I reckoned I had not 
taken much pains in fixing it in my hur- 
ry to get through burying the money. 
Still, I did not feel exactly easy, and con- 
cluded that I would take a look at things 
the first chance I got. By and by the 
Stranger got up and went out; then I 
looked for the money. The can was 
there, but the money was not. It made 
me pretty hot, but I concluded not to 
say anything until one of my men came 
up, unless the stranger should undertake 
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to go away, forhe was armed; but I put 
some fresh caps on my double - barreled 
shot-gun without his noticing it, and laid 
it away where it would be handy. In 
about half an hour, one of my herders 
rode up on one of my horses—a clay- 
bank—just as the stranger was fixing 
his saddle, getting ready to go. As he 
put his knee against his horse’s ribs and 
was pulling up on the cinch, I picked up 
the shot-gun, cocked it, brought it to my 
face and walked toward him. His back 
was turned at the time, and he did not 
look round until I was within ten paces 
of him; then I told him to holdup his 
hands or I would kill him. He did not 
like to, but I had the drop, and he did 
it. Then I told the herder to go up and 
take his arms away, while I kept him 
covered. He did so, and we bound him 
with a lariat. I found my money on 
him, just as he had taken it from the can. 
We put him in the tent and fixed him so 
that we thought he could not get away. 
I did not know what to do with him; it 
was fifty miles to town, and I did not 
want to spend the time to bring him in. 
I felt pretty well, too, about getting my 
money back, and, under the circum- 
stances, I was half-inclined to let him 
go; but I thought I would keep him 
awhile just for luck. About dark, I un- 
saddled the stranger’s horse and took 
him down to the corral. The herder 
was with me; he had left his horse hitch- 
ed to a bush close to the tent, and, just 
as we were going to start back, the 
herder yelled out, “He’s gone!” and, 
just as I looked up, the stranger swung 
himself into the saddle, and away he 
went on my clay-bank. My gun was 
standing up against the fence, about 
twenty feet off. I jumped and got it, 
and sent acharge of shot after him; but 
he was too far off, I reckon, to have the 
shot hurt him, and he disappeared among 
the bushes the next minute. We had 
not any horse saddled at the time, and 
before I could have mounted he would 
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have had a long start; the country was 
a bad one to follow in, and it was mighty 
near dark; so, as I had got my money 
back, and he had left his blankets and 
pistol, and a better horse, saddle, and 
bridle than he took, I concluded to let 
him go. In fact, I was rather glad to 
get rid of him so. The man that I have 
been telling about is that man sitting 
there,’ said Garner, pointing to King- 
man. In his further examination he de- 
scribed the roan horse left by the man 
who robbed him, even to the brand, as 
well as the saddle and bridle, so that 
there was no doubt that they were King- 
man’s. He was certain that the affair 
took place on Monday afternoon, just 
two weeks before; he knew it because 
it was the next day after the big wind- 
storm. We had had almost a hurricane 
on that day. He had a little memoran- 
dum-book, too, in which he had noted the 
settlement with the two Mormon boys, 
and had briefly mentioned the stealing 
of the greenbacks and the escape of the 
thief on that Monday. He also picked 
out, from among a lot of others, the 
horse which Kingman was riding when 
Morton arrested him, and said it was 
the one on which Kingman escaped from 
his camp, and he identified the saddle 
and bridle, too. His herder, he said, 
had come into town with him to get 
some things, and was somewhere about 
there. Shepard had a subpcena issued 
for the herder, and the sheriff found him 
down at one of the stables. When put 
upon the stand he corroborated Garner’s 
testimony in every material particular. 
When asked to look about the court- 
room and see if he could find the man 
that he and Garner arrested, he did so, 
and as soon as his eye fell upon King- 
man, he pointed him out as the fellow. 
He was confident that they arrested him 
on Monday, the same day that the Mor- 
mon boys left, two weeks before, and he 
identified the horse, saddle, and bridle 
with which Kingman had escaped. 
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“When this witness left the stand, 
Shepard said, ‘We rest.’ 

***So does the prosecution,’ said Man- 
ley; ‘do you want to argue it?’ 

“*No; let it go to the jury with the 
judge’s charge,’ said Shepard, and it 
was so agreed. Manley looked cross, 
disappointed, and puzzled, and Shepard 
did not seem to know whether to feel 
pleased or not; his client was pretty 
thoroughly proven not guilty of the 
crime for which he was then on trial— 
he could not have been at Garner’s camp 
just before dark, and the same evening 
at the place where the stage was rob- 
bed, for they were sixty miles apart— 
but the same testimony which proved it 
established the fact of his having stolen 
$1,400, a horse, saddle, and bridle from 
Garner. Kingman seemed a little de- 
pressed, I thought. My charge to the 
jury was brief; no one had a doubt as 
to what the verdict would be, and in 
a few moments it was rendered —‘ Not 
guilty.’ 

“I made an order discharging the 
prisoner, and he was at once arrested 
again upon a charge of grand larceny. 

“<‘That’s a dx—d strange outcome,’ 
said Manley, as he, Shepard, and I 
walked down the steps of the court- 
house together, ‘but we’ve got him on 
the grand larceny charge, Sid?’ ‘It 
looks like it,’ replied Shepard, and we 
parted. 

“Kingman waived an examination the 
following morning when taken before the 
justice. My grand jury had not been 
discharged, but on the Saturday previ- 
ous they had voted not to meet for a 
week, as at the time there seemed to be 
no probability that there would be any- 
thing to come before them sooner; so 
the only thing to do was to wait until 
the next Saturday, and present King- 
man’s case then. 

“Garner called to see Manley the next 
morning, and told him that it would be 
impossible for him to remain in town 
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until Saturday without going back to his 
camp; that he had only come in for 
some things, expecting to go back the 
next morning; that he had only left one 
man with his cattle, they were inclined 
to stray, and that one man alone could 
not keep them together. So he proposed 
that both he and his herder should be 
served with subpcenas to appear before 
the grand jury on Saturday; that he 
should hire another man to go back to 
camp with him and assist in taking care 
of the cattle until the Kingman case 
should be over, and that he and his 
herder should return to town on Friday. 
Manley could not find it in his heart to 
object to this, for Garner had paid him 
a fee for advice only the day before, and 
it’s astonishing how much confidence we 
have in a man who pays us a fee. It 
really did seem rough to detain a man 
as a witness for the State, without giv- 
ing him an opportunity to prepare for it, 
when his property was liable to stray 
and become lost. There was not any 
doubt but that he would be on hand; 
Garner was such an honest, square-ap- 
pearing fellow, so thoroughly down on 
criminals—the law was not near severe 
enough to suit him. If there was any 
one thing that he believed in more than 
another, it was hanging, and if there 
was anything above all else that he 
did not believe in, it was the Board of 
Pardons. 

“So Manley consented to their going. 
Garner hired a fellow by the name of 
Andy Short to go out with him and 
help to take care of the cattle in Fox 
Valley until the trial of Kingman should 
be over; and on Tuesday afternoon, Gar- 
ner, his herder, and Andy started. 

“Friday came. That evening, about 
eight o’clock, I met Manley on the street. 
He seemed a little anxious about some- 
thing, and walked over to my chambers 
with me. When we got there he said, 
‘That man Garner has not come back 
yet; it is not very strange, perhaps, but 
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it is annoying. He was to have been 
here by noon to-day. Can it be that he 
has played us?’ I could not think it 
strange that he had not returned, and 
said so. Some of his cattle might have 
strayed; he might have concluded to 
get them all together and count them 
before leaving; any one of a dozen things 
might have detained him. 

“We agreed that there was nothing 
suspicious in his appearance or in his 
testimony; but, on the contrary, he had 
impressed everybody favorably. Then 
again, there certainly was a band of cat- 
tle in the upper end of Fox Valley, for 
a prospector had told Morton that he 
saw a band there not more than ten 
days before; that one of the herders 
told him that they were going to be 
driven to California as soon as they 
picked up a little, and that they belong- 
ed to a man by the name of Gardner, or 
something of that kind—he was not 
certain about the name. 

“T drew a cork, and by bed-time both 
Manley and I had full confidence in ev- 
erybody, and particularly in Garner and 
ourselves. 

“The grand jury met the next morn- 
ing, but as no witnesses were present in 
the Kingman case, they took a recess 
until afternoon. Noon came, but nei- 
ther Garner nor his herder. Several of 
us were sitting upon the hotel porch, 
and just as Morton remarked that it be- 
gan to look as if Kingman had put up a 
job on us, some one noticed a dust out 
on the Fox Valley road, about a mile 
away. Something was certainly coming 
from the right direction, and we all con- 
cluded that it must be Garner and his 
herder, but we could not distinguish 
anyone through the dust. Slowly the 
dust came on, and finally a puff of wind 
bore it away for a moment, and a man— 
yes, two; no, only one—on horseback, 
could be distinguished,.and in a few 
moments more Andy Short rode up. 
“What does this mean, Andy?’ said 
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Morton, going up to him. ‘Where is 
Garner and the herder?’ ‘It means,’ 
said Andy, ‘that Kingman has played 
us all for a lot of softies, and has got 
away with it. That fellow’s name was 
not Garner, and the other wasn’t no 
herder. They are bilks come here to 
swear Kingman clear, and done it; they 
crossed the State line night afore last. 
You fellows are all d——d smart, but I 
bet my money on Kingman after this. 
There’s something mighty seldom about 
him. Hadn’t somebody better treat? 
I’m as dry as a desert.’ 

“And, sure enough, we were sold. 
Andy’s story was about this: The first 
night out they stopped at First Water. 
The next morning Andy’s horse was 
missing; they found him about noon, 
but did not start until after dinner. The 
next morning they left the trail to take 
a short cut to camp. The country 
was rough and broken, and about three 
o’clock that afternoon Garner swore that 
he was lost. Andy did not know the 
country. They came to a little creek 
just about sundown, and then Garner 
said that he recognized things, but that 
as the cattle-camp was about fifteen 
miles down the stream, they would camp 
where they were for the night. The 
next morning, after they had saddled up, 
Garner said: ‘Andy, do you see that 
little black butte just at the end of that 
ridge?’ Andy said he did. ‘Well,’ 
said Garner, ‘that is on the State line. 
When you get on the other side of that 
you'll be in Nevada again; as it is you 
are over the line. Now, don’t buck and 
charge any about what I’m going to tell 
you; it aint any use, for I soaked your 
pistol in the horse-trough more than an 
hour the first night out, while you were 
asleep, and it won’t go off. In the first 
place, my name aint Garner. You'll 
find Garner and his camp about fifteen 
miles down this creek, and if he’s lost 
any greenbacks, he’d better go down to 
town and take a swear before the grand 
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jury. My partner and me went down to 
help Kingman out of trouble. We’re 
friendly, you bet, and I didn’t like to 
have Wright give him away. Give our 
love to the judge, the district attorney, 
and the sheriff; they are pretty good 
fellows, I reckon. We’re sorry to leave 
them, but the best of friends must part. 
It won’t be of any use to hunt for us; 
we’ll be hard to find and hard to take; 
besides, Nevada papers aint good this 
side of that butte. Now slide, before 
my gun goes off!’—and Andy dd slide. 
“Well, Kingman had escaped convic- 
tion of a crime which he did commit, by 
his friends swearing him guilty of one 
which he did not. Where that rascal, 
who called himself Garner, and his bo- 
gus herder came from I do not know. 
“We had to turn Kingman loose, of 
course, for we could not try him the sec- 
ond time for robbing the stage, and in 
about a week or ten days he left. Then 
Sid Shepherd told me that, before King- 
man went away, he came to his office 
and gave him the money to take up the 
$500 mortgage by which Mrs. Callen had 
raised the money for his fee, and that he 
paid it off. That Kingman offered to 
pay her the $1,000 he borrowed of her 
to open the mine with, and she told him 
that she could not accept it unless he 
gave her his word that it was not a part 
of that taken from the express. King- 
man could not answer, and after a mo- 
ment she said to him: ‘Mr. Kingman, 
I am afraid that you have committed a 
great wrong in order to pay me this 
money. I would rather have lost it. If 
this belongs to others, pay it to them; 
mine must be honest money. Take 
what time you need to pay me in; I be- 
lieve in you yet.’ Then she went home. 
The next day Kingman left town. He 
returned in about a year, and after be- 
ing here a week he asked me one morn- 
ing to go over to the widow’s house that 
afternoon and marry them. I did it, 
and they started for the East that eve- 
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ning. As they were about leaving, Lam- 
bert, the express agent, stepped up, 
shook hands with them heartily, and 
wished them joy. After they had gone, 
he turned to those near, and said: ‘Gen- 
tlemen, Mat Kingman don’t owe the ex- 
press company a dollar—it’s all right.’ 
Kingman had made a strike, and had 
settled everything. 

“T saw him in New York last sum- 
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mer. He was there on business, he told 
me, and was living in Kentuck—has a 
big ranch there. Kingman was not more 
than half a bad man, and I am glad he 
got clear. 

“Yes, I don’t care if I do; story-tell- 
ing is dry work. How thoughtful of 
you, Manley, to set this out! No, I 
thank you—water spoils it. Here’s 
hoping.” 








Venice, 1874. 





TO THE LION OF VENICE. 


O, wrinkled old lion, looking down 

From tower atop of your watery town— 

Old king of the desert made king of the sea — 
Lo! here is a lesson for thee to-day: 

Proud and immovable monarch, I say 

Here is a lesson to-day for thee. 


The Venetian Alps were above, yet away 

To the north; and, tossed and broken as seas 
That tumble on cliffs where the north fir -trees 
Frown black forever from Oregon, 

And flecked all white as with flocks of sheep, 
The Adrian Sea was about us; the day 

Was perfect as love, and the island lay 
Cradled and kissed by the seas asleep, 

And ships sailed over and we sailed on. 


Over the island and on and on 

We sailed, for city and people were gone. 
Asleep was the island, and even the sea 

It had gone somewhat, and columns that lay — 
Lay hid in the waves, and eaten away — 
Eaten by sea things, covered with shell, 
They started somehow, and, as gazing at me, 
Came frightfully forth, and, as up from hell, 
Did rise like the dead, and, toppled across, 
Lay lapped in the waters that lift and fall, 
Waving in waves long manes of moss — 
Toppled old columns—and that was all. 


Yea, surly old beast with a wrinkled brow, 
Sullen old sea-king courting the tide, 
Proud old monarch set high in the sea, 
This is the lesson it leaves for thee: 
Nothing has been that abideth now, 
Nothing is now but will not be, 

Nothing shall be that shall abide. 
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BLOOMSBURY LODGINGS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


UN it surely was, that run through 
the streets so filled with fog that 
we were continually colliding with some- 
thing or other. We lost our way for a 
moment, just long enough for us to feel 
like the “Babes in the Wood;” then 
we found it in the best possible place, 
and that was close to Covent Garden, 
the goal of all our hopes. What a busy 
buzzing throng filled that great auditori- 
um; what a comfortable warmth per- 
vaded the whole house, charged with 
the faint, subtile odor that is insepara- 
ble from the theatre, and is like nothing 
else under the heavens ; a mixture of dry 
water-colors and gas, but delicious for 
its association with a thousand fairy 
glens, and illuminated water- falls, and 
large full moons that actually rise and 
set and were never known to quarter at 
any season; with dainty shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and real flocks of milk- 
white sheep; with enchanted castles 
and marvelous cities, and knights and 
ladies who move to the perpetual thrum- 
ming of stringed instruments; with un- 
seen choruses voicing in the air, and 
transformations more mysterious and 
more beautiful than dreams ! —all these 
we saw that night. I was fascinated; 
who is there that is not when his eyes 
for the first time witness a genuine old- 
fashioned English Christmas play? We 
screamed with delight-—everybody did; 
we were like a couple of children, Josie 
and I. It is such a pleasure to be like 
children when you are not obliged to! 
We staid till midnight, and could have 
staid until morning, I suppose, but the 
great crowd flowed out into the street 
and carried us along with it. The dense 


fog had resolved itself into a decided 
dew, the walks were slippery; we trotted 
cautiously along, talking over the glori- 
ous events of the evening. My heart 
was filled with infinite pity for the poor 
little thing at my side, who, I feared, 
would catch ler death-cold on the damp 
pavements. There were no Hansoms 
unoccupied, everybody was getting wet, 
and I again thought with horror of her 
premature demise, and said to her, “Jo- 
sie, how would you like a nice little bird 
in a nice little cage to hang in our win- 
dow?” 

Josie said she would like it of all 
things the best; she would in fact Jove 
it! I have never been able to trace the 
connection between her death-cold and 
a bird-cage, but I know that they came 
together into my mind. I solemnly re- 
solved that a forest of singing-birds 
should shortly make jubilant the matins 
in Bloomsbury. Josie kindly added that 
she would’ show me a shop down in 
Seven Dials where I could get anything 
in the bird line from a roc to awren. It 
seemed to me that something about half- 
way between would hit it; perhaps a 
gray parrot with a bald head, who should 
learn to say, “Josie, pretty Josie,” from 
morning until night, as if he were mak- 
ing serious fun of her: and so we gab- 
bled on as foolishly as possible until we 
came to the Lodgings, and then I took 
out my night-key, just like a young hus- 
band; and all this time I felt a tremen- 
dous responsibility, though why I can 
not conceive. 

The voice of the Gordon ascended to 
us from the lower regions: “Children, 
won’t you come down and warm your 
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feet?” said the voice. Why not? Per- 
haps the seat of the mystery lay buried in 
that abyss! Josie and I took each oth- 
er by the hand; it was horribly dark in 
the hall, and you see I didn’t know the 
way. We turned a sudden angle at the 
head of the stairs, and slowly descended 
into the catacomb. 

The catacombs of London are past 
finding out, unless you are on terms of 
intimacy with the ten thousand gnomish 
landladies who haunt them. We enter- 
ed the subterranean chamber in Museum 
Street, and found Gordon seated in a 
corner by the rahge. A limp party with 
a weak neck, whose head tipped un- 
pleasantly, was supporting himself on 
one corner of a table in the centre of 
the room; he had a blonde disordered 
beard that looked as if it needed weed- 
ing, and he was grasping vaguely at a 
fat cat that tripped about among the tea- 
things on the table as only a fat cat can. 
We drew up to the fire, threw off our 
moist wrappings, and were offered cups 
of weak tea by Gordon, who at once in- 
troduced the subject of the pantomime, 
and treated it just as you would expect 
it to be treated by one who had passed 
the last thirty years ina catacomb. Gor- 
don was a creature of the past, yet time 
seemed to have no more effect upon her 
than if she had been a mummy. On the 
four walls of her audience-chamber hung 
a series of small black frames inclosing 
memorial cards; the funereal aspect of 
these pocket-epitaphs struck me the 
moment I entered the room. There was 
recorded the long list of those who had 
known Gordon in other days; if I had 
been assured that the bodies of her de- 
parted friends and acquaintances were 
reposing on the other side of the par- 
tition, I could not have been more im- 
pressed. The remainder of the room 
was lined with shelves, full of dinner- 
plates arranged like a row of full moons, 
each decorated with a sepia landscape 
of the supposed Italian school— two 
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lovers loving under a castle about the 
size of a thimble, at the mouth of a wild 
valley too narrow to admit of explora- 
tion. 

There were also a few photographs of 
exceedingly plain people, who seemed 
to have been frightened by some bru- 
tal photographer into having their pict- 
ures taken. On the mantel stood two 
diminutive Highlanders, who must have 
had hot china poured all over them 
at an exceedingly early age, for their 
outlines were barely traceable. A few 
daubs of paint on the front of these or- 
naments served so effectually to mislead 
me, that I was never weary of studying 
them and wondering which was which. 

Gordon didn’t introduce me to the 
young man at the table; but I forgave 
her, inasmuch as it was quite evident he 
was “off his balance;” he talked famil- 
iarly and dreamily with the ladies, ignor- 
ing my presence for a time, but our eyes 
met once or twice, and got fastened so 
that we had some difficulty in withdraw- 
ing them. 

He tried to capture the fat cat, was 
wounded in the attempt, grew hot, and 
at once renewed an unpleasant topic un- 
der discussion when Josie and I inter- 
rupted the conversation by our entrance. 
A bottle ih his chamber had been found 
with the cork out, quite empty; he re- 
membered distinctly that the bottle was 
once filled; he had no recollection of 
anything further on the subject, and he 
now wished to know if Gordon was in 
the habit of drawing corks all over the 
house. Gordon flushed up and said, 
with much severity, “Count, don’t be 
impudent!” The Count tittered like an 
imbecile, and turned to Josie, express- 
ing a strong suspicion that she was the 
culprit. My blood boiled for a moment, 
but when I saw that Josie took no more 
notice of the insult than if it had never 
been given, I merely frowned, and won- 
dered if it were not bed-time. 

The rain was pouring on the sidewalk 
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just above the window. We heard feet 
slipping by the house. Occasionally two 
pairs of feet would come together, pause 
for a moment, and then pass on; it was 
rather dreary than otherwise. The front 
hall-door was still open; it was a glass 
door with a movable shutter that had 
every night to be bolted in its place. 
Gordon, who was at times inclined to 
be very much of a lady, usually perform- 
ed this midnight duty; but when the 
heavens were falling and the pavements 
afloat, it was no small undertaking. On 
this night, Gordon seemed in no mood 
to brave the elements, and, therefore, 
with an air that brooked no refusal, she 
said: “Mr. Count, will you have the 
kindness to put up the shutter?” 

The double title, the patronage, the 
gracious smile, as if Her Majesty had 
requested Sir Something Somebody to 
indite a message to the Earl of So-and- 
so, were beyond doubt the feature of the 
evening; and the Count, without a mur- 
mur, departed on his mission. 

I also went; I knew not what order 
in the guise of a request awaited me. I 
climbed the long stairs that turned sharp 
corners, so that it was like going up a 
light-house to get into my room. Josie 
followed, but stopped at her door on the 
way. I called to her from the top of the 
dark lonesome hall—you see our hall 
stood on end, and I believe that dark- 
ness, like hot air, ascends to the top of 
such a house as that—I said to her as 
prettily as I knew how, and as if the 
idea had just occurred to me: “Ah—ah! 
by the way, Josie!” “Well,” answered 
she, and such a deep, quiet, refreshing 
well as it was; an unfathomable well, 
out of which a fellow might draw any 
amount of consolation, and yet not ex- 
haust it! “Ah—um!” and then I 
hesitated, as one is apt to hesitate when 
he would ask a favor if he were sure 
of its being granted, and finds some 
comfort in the thought that he has only 
to ask—but won’t. “Will—will you 
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come up to breakfast in the morning?” 
cried I, getting bold. 

“O yes! At what time?” 

“ Any time you like””—as if there were 
a perpetual breakfast in my room. 

“And what time is ¢hat?”—with the 
least little bit of a laugh, as if she didn’t 
believe that I was always breakfasting. 

“How will nine o’clock do ?””—as if it 
were a little doubtful. 

“O, very well; good night.” 

“Well—good night, I suppose,” said 
I, feeling rather disconsolate at the idea. 
It is a dismal thing to plunge into a 
solitary feather-bed, and know you must 
wallow there till morning. I was never 
in my life more wide awake; I turned 
up the gas as high as it would go; poked 
the gray coals in the grate, but found 
not a spark alive ; rolled a cigarette, and 
began to walk up and down the room; 
presently struck my toe against some- 
thing under the sofa; explored, found 
one high-heeled, shapely bronzed slip- 
per, just long enough for a cigar-case. 

I knew what little princess had lost 
her slipper—one who had been into the 
ashes that very day—or rather the day 
before, for it was past midnight. I could 
have woven a story out of it, if there 
had only been a fire; but it was chilly, 
and the noise in the street had nearly 
subsided, leaving me quite a prey to 
melancholy. There issomething gloomy 
in the thought of so great a city lost in 
insensibility; it is as if the ghost of the 
Plague had revisited it. I thought of 
this, and plunged into bed with a shud- 
der. 

Do you know, somehow that little 
slipper found its way into a chair by the 
head of the bed? It was, of course, 
quite accidental; but I did not feel so 
lonesome after that. 

The still hours came; between two 
and three life seemed suspended; the 
church bells’ toll, every quarter of an 
hour, was all I had to entertain me. 
Then a cart was heard rattling down the 
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street. It seemed to me that no one 
cart ever before made so great a clatter ; 
two or three others soon followed it, 
and then they came by dozens and by 
scores, and the voices of men shouting 
to one another announced the dawn of 
day. It was only three A.M., but the 
noise increased, and within an hour the 
whole city was roaring, and steaming, 
and fretting with busy life. 

I have never yet been able to discover 
the use of a London winter morning. 
One does not care to turn one’s self into 
the street as the insetting tide of shop- 
keepers is at its height; the scouring of 
brass-work, the cleansing of windows, the 
scrubbing of door- steps, though inter- 
esting phenomena, can not administer 
much comfort to a soul in search of 
sympathy; it is too dark to read with 
ease, and what can a fellow do? 

I rose that first morning in Blooms- 
bury, drew my curtains, and found the 
house opposite embalmed in an atmos- 
phere like amber. A “ pea-soup” morn- 
ing, with the fog, of a-woolly texture, 
lying flat against the window, was the 
unpromising commencement of the new 
day. I returned disheartened to bed. 
It is useless to particularize the morn- 
ings that followed one another in quick 
succession, as soon as they got started. 
Time flies in Bloomsbury as if it were 
not the most agreeable place to lodge 
in, but I had no reason to complain of 
my accommodations. Josie knocked at 
my door and announced breakfast under 
way, before I was up the second time. 
I pitched Yack Sheppard into a chair 
(one likes to re-read those books on the 
spot), dressed hurriedly, threw open the 
window—but closed it again immediate- 
ly, for my eyes smarted with the dense 
smoky air that crowded in from the 
street. 

Mrs. Bumps, who hovered about the 
door long before I admitted her, fixed 
up and tidied the apartment; Gordon, 
herself, appeared with a tray of such 
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enormous proportions that breakfast for 
two found plenty of room on it. Josie 
entered, as welcome as a sunbeam ina 
rather shady place, and we were at once 
so very much at home that we talked 
with our mouths full. 

While we were breakfasting—the lit- 
tle slipper was still on the chair by the 
bed, but I had quite forgotten it; one 
does sleep off these affairs —while ‘we 
sipped coffee and looked at one another 
over the rims of the cups, I wondered 
when Junius would return from the 
country; I also wondered how Junius 
could ever have deserted Bloomsbury 
for the country while Josie beamed 
there. Perhaps Junius had been robbed 
of too much rest, and was recruiting. 

Gordon had lately received a postal- 
card announcing that, all business of im- 
portance being nearly completed, the re- 
turn of Junius might be shortly looked 
for. Junius was my friend; I eagerly 
awaited his advent. Other friends had 
been sheltered under the Gordonian roof- 
tree. There was “O charming May,” 
whose stage-smile had so often warmed 
my heart and won my enthusiastic ‘ap- 
plause; but she was playing at the 
world’s end now. “O charming May” 
had the first-floor front, now occupied 
by the “ Diana of Song.” She follow- 
ed the brief career of “Our Lady Cor- 
respondent” — “Our Correspondent,” 
who goes from land to land unattended, 
unterrified, uninterrupted, bearing upon 
her brow that universal passport, “ Zo 
all to whom these presents shall come, 
AS A WOMAN AND AN AMERICAN, 
Greeting!” She blew back bubbles of 
news, from time to time, that seemed to 
float to us out of the air, they were so 
vague and unsubstantial. She had heard 
of my arrival in London, and wrote from 
Constantinople to tell me in three lines 
that Wallis—my natural mate—awaited 
me at the chambers in Charlotte Street. 
“See Wallis and die,” said “Our Lady 
Correspondent,” signing my death-war- 
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rant with a flourish of ink that was not 
only suggestive of oriental opulence, but 
looked a little like despotism. 

The Baron, second-floor front, knew 
the exact address of this eastern queen, 
and I dropped down upon the baronial 
hold at once. The Baron was bent 
nearly double, and he had the appear- 
ance of an old gentleman annoyed be- 
yond endurance, who is just going to 
butt his aggressor. Nothing could have 
been farther from his thoughts ; he pur- 
red delightfully whenever you went into 
his room, and dusted one unoccupied 
chair, while he pumped up a few feeble 
remarks from a pair of lungs that were 
evidently nearly pumped dry. There 
were stacks of old books all round the 
walls, and an antiquated flavor greeted 
you the moment the door was opened. 
The Baron made his own tea in a small 
pot over the gas. I believe that the 
Baron lived on green tea and parch- 
ment, but that is his affair entirely. He 
very kindly gave me the address I de- 
sired, written in a quaint, quivering chi- 
rography that looked like a pattern for 
embroidery. 

In time there came a cloud over our 
house. The unnatural lodger who net- 
tled everybody in the neighborhood 
finally ceased to be endurable, and he 
was taken forcibly out of the place by 
two officers in felt helmets. It seemed 
that he owed fabulous sums to Gordon, 
and not only to her, but to multitudes of 
others who were continually applying at 
the street-door, and thereby hastening 
Gordon’s end. Now, we had no wish to 
lose the head and front of our lodgings, 
and so we all entered a complaint and 
had the nuisance removed. As soon as 
he was gone there was nothing too bad 
for us to say of him. We called him 
everything that is unpleasant and un- 
American. It was really scandalous, 
the way he had behaved and the way 
we talked of his behavior; but what can 
you expect of a man from the wilds of 
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the United States, who had a percepti- 
ble accent, and who ate mustard on his 
mutton, than which nothing is more 
abominable in the eye of England? It 
was well that he went as he did, for 
Junius would have to go into that room. 
Where else in the house could he have 
slept? By the by, I wonder where the 
Baron slept. There was no bed in his 
room, and no closet out of it; did the 
Baron, like a turkey, sleep on one leg? 
I think not; he was too old for that! 
So Junius was, at last, coming; I should 
again embrace my friend, after long years 
of separation, with never so much as a 
canceled postage-stamp to mark their 
flight. We missed Junius—Josie and 
I. We were always talking about him, 
and wishing he were with us, when we 
tripped gaily on our way to Tom’s Cof- 
fee-house at Holborn. You see we had 
grown tired of solid comfort at home— 
solid comfort is so monotonous —and 
now we sought a new interest in life 
through the medium of change. Tom’s 
Coffee-house was like a cheap model of 
a Pullman car. It was long, and nar- 
row, and low-roofed. An aisle ran down 
the middle of it between two rows of 
compartments; in each compartment 
was a table just big enough for four per- 
sons to sit at, two on either side. The 
place was dingy and dark, as if it had 
been backed into the middle of the block, 
out of the way; but we knew how to find 
it, and we often went there, because 
there is nothing better in all London, of 
a morning, than Tom’s hot buns, well 
buttered, or the round of toast and the 
pot of tea such as Tom offers you of an 
evening. You would think the ghosts 
of a Dickens’ novel haunted the place; 
old men and women, boys and girls, 
very unlike what one is used to seeing, 
were ever to be encountered there, and 
we gloated over them day after day, 
wishing Junius were with us all the time. 
He knew Tom’s by heart; he knew Lon- 
don—that is, as much of it as any one 
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man can know, but how small a part of 
the incomprehensible city that is, after 
all. Josie and I went up and down the 
Streets after supper, and saw new mar- 
vels at every turn. The melancholy 
Ethiopian minstrel sung cockney songs 
and “picked the old banjo” as it was 
never before “picked” in public; the 
pipers piped to us, but we refrained 
from dancing, chiefly for the reason that 
the whole sidewalk was sure to be en- 
gaged by troops of street children, who 
tossed their naked heels in the wildest 
fashion through an impromptu ballad of 
despair. These little things were starv- 
ing; they were pinched with cold; some 
of them were without shelter, and had 
known little but harsh treatment from 
the hour they came into the world by 
mistake, yet they danced as soon as the 
first notes of a street-organ were heard, 
and for the time they seemed to forget 
that it were infinitely better for them had 
they never been born. 

We used to moralize and sentimental- 
ize to a considerable extent in those hap- 
py hours; one enjoys it so thoroughly 
when one is well fed, and well clad, and 
half in love besides. I wonder if there 
really was anything between us—I mean, 
between Josie and me! I had forgotten 
to get the talking bird that was to hang 
in the window and do wonders ; but you 
see we had so much else to think of, and 
then Wallis came to see me, and we in- 
stantly embraced, and my heart seemed 
to have been cut in two in the middle, 
for he took away with him at least half 
of it, and kept it at his chambers in Char- 
lotte Street. 

One day there came a rap at the door 
of the Bloomsbury Lodgings. We knew 
it was not the postman—the postman, 
who has a rap of his own, that is unlike 
the rap of any mere mortal. We all 
rushed into the hall to listen, while Mrs. 
Bumps went to the door. Of course, it 
was Junius; why need I keep you in 
suspense when the fact is so evident? 
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We all have presentiments at times; 
there is a subtile something that tells 
you when your friend approaches, when 
she you love is thinking of you. Per- 
haps the angels have a hand in it—God 
bless them !—it is their delicate way of 
ministering to our spiritual needs. Well, 
Mrs. Bumps opened the door, and there 
stood—an entire stranger, who was noth- 
ing whatever to us; he wanted to en- 
gage rooms, which was out of the ques- 
tion, and offered fabulous sums for the 
same. This looked suspicious, and we 
were glad we were all full. The stran- 
ger seemed uncomfortably well off in his 
own estimation, and when we dismissed 
him without a shadow of regret, he left 
Bloomsbury with a small dust-cloud in 
his wake. 

The expectation and disappointment 
which that rap created in our household 
was tremendous. I could not endure 
it; it was evident something had hap- 
pened to Junius. He had probably been 
ground to powder in one of the daily 
collisions that add vastly to the mortal- 
ity of England, but without which she 
would, no doubt, be speedily overpopu- 
lated. There seems to be a Providence 
in these things! I went at once to the 
chambers in Charlotte Street, where I 
was sure to find consolation in the bo- 
som of my particular Wallis. I was 
dreadfully overcome. I turned in my 
mind, on my way to the chambers, a few 
obituary notes, for something in that 
line would be expected of me by the 
survivors in Bloomsbury. Howdistress- 
ing it is to lose a friend—one whom you 
have not seen for ages—one who never 
drops you a line under any circumstan- 
ces, and who, for that matter, might as 
well be in the next world, and perhaps 
much better be there for his own sake: 
between you and him the grave has 
yawned as much as it can yawn, and it 
is only waiting to be fiJled in with the 
last vestige of memories grown cloudy 
and shapeless with time! 
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Wallis took me in hand. He is just 
that sort of a fellow. He talked me out 
of my obituary and walked me off to the 
circus, than which probably no earthly 
circus could be finer. It was Cinderel- 
fa, represented by the whole rising gen- 
eration of “the company,” who played 
so remarkably well that I felt my child- 
hood had been a complete failure. I 
doubt if I should have added anything 
but distress to a saw-dustical, serio- 
comical, spectacular performance, when 
I was under my teens, even though I 
had been swaddled in spangles and 
trained to pose like a Cupid! Rather 
late in the evening, I returned to the 
Lodgings. There was a sound of revelry 
in the catacomb, and a soft light glowed 
in the thick sheet of glass set deep in the 
pavement in front of the house. Gor- 
don’s idea of the empyrean has been 
founded upon the green gloom that vis- 
its her daily through this obtuse medi- 
um. It occurred to me that the body 
of my friend had arrived, and they were 
having a wake in the catacomb. I re- 
gretted that Wallis had turned my mind 
from the obituary, which might have 
been completed before now. Gordon 
would want one framed for her private 
collection; Josie might appreciate this 
tribute of friendship to departed worth ; 
I could place one in my scrap- book, 
where it would have added sentiment 
and variety at one and the same time. 
I was annoyed at Wallis for his lack of 
judgment, and I adjourned to the public- 
house at the street corner to fortify my- 
self with a deep potation. Presently, 
having in a measure recovered my equi- 
librium, I unlocked the front door of the 
Lodgings, and paused for a moment in 
the dark hall; almost immediately I was 
summoned into the presence of the su- 
preme Gordon, and when I got there I 
was seized and madly embraced by Jun- 
ius himself, still in the flesh, in the best 
of spirits, in dress clothes, and in cap- 
ital condition everyway. Junius had 
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grown a heavy beard since last we saw 
each other; with this exception we met 
as we had parted, and resumed our inti- 
macy just where it was ruptured when 
he sailed for England. 

There was an aromatic odor of bride- 
cake in the air. There was great rejoic- 
ing in the catacomb; everybody was un- 
naturally gay, as everybody is wont to be 
when two souls have buta single thought 
(which argues a great want of originality 
in one of them), and that thought is the 
unutterable one that includes license, 
parson, clerk, etc. Well, why do I 
dwell upon this point? I looked at lit- 
tle Josie; she was suspended on the 
strong arm of Junius, and I fancied 
there was a shade of defiance in her gen- 
tle eyes; but perhaps it came from Jun- 
ius’ broad shoulder, as her head was re- 
markably near it. He was all smiles— 
where he was not broadcloth—and it 
was evidently my duty to congratulate 
him. I did it, freely and generously; 
but I congratulated myself, at the same 
time, upon not having been such a goose 
as to introduce another bird into the 
family. I drank the health of the happy 
pair; I joined Gordon in a loving cup, 
and Mrs. Bumps in a bumper. I arous- 
ed the Count, who had wilted over the 
back of his chair, and we grew friendly 
toward one another. The noble young 
fellow, with the presence of mind no- 
ticeable in some people under certain, 
or rather uncertain circumstances, in- 
stantly presented me with a card bear- 
ing his illustrious name, accompanied 
with acrest. This ceremony he repeat- 
ed at intervals of ten minutes, as long as 
we were within reach of each other. I 
was too late to touch glasses with the 
Baron, who had already gone to roost. 
I was too early for the “ Diana of Song,” 
who was expected to favor the company 
as soon as she arrived; but I concluded 
not to wait for the rest of the merriment. 
I had had a great deal more than I ex- 
pected, as it was. 
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I retired, overcome by the mysteries 
of the house in Museum Street. O, 
J——! you wére right; I do not won- 
der that you rush fiercely over the con- 
tinent in the vain search for peace and 
forgetfulness! As for me: I said unto 
myself, because there was no one else 
on the third floor to hear it, “I will arise 
and go into chambers in Charlotte Street; 
I will see Wallis and die!” This, then, 
was the mystery of Bloomsbury Lodg- 
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ings. It was a little strange that in a 
house where I had reason to suppose 
everybody knew everybody’s business, 
no one should have known of this. But 
perhaps that is not quite so mysterious 
as something else I might mention, if I 
only would, and I believe I will. Do 
you know I had quite forgotten a fact of 
the greatest importance to me and an- 
other fellow—to-wit, J was all this 
time engaged ——to my chum! 
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IN TWO PARTS.— PART II. 


IN WHICH VARIOUS PEOPLE GO DOWN TO THE SEA 


IN SHIPS ... AND A CANDLE GOES OUT. 


“ AN ARSDALE, you are head 

Vir the commissary department,” 
said Dalton; “now’s your last chance 
to make up for any mistakes. Remem- 
ber that when that rope comes in it will 
be too late for repentance! Of course, 
you understand that your life will be un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed in case the pro- 
visions give out before morning and the 
young ladies get hungry. Is your con- 
science easy? Allright then. Cast off 
there!” he called out to the sailor who 
stood by the rope. 

The setting sun threw a warm light 
on all the confusion of brightly colored 
shawls, rugs, and cushions strewn about 
the deck; turned to reddish bronze the 
tanned faces and arms of the crew, and 
threw into strong relief the picturesque 
dresses of the crowd upon the landing- 
place. A puff of wind filled the red and 
yellow sail and fluttered the little flags 
in the rigging; the small boys on the 
steps raised a feeble cheer, and the fish- 
ing-smack Za Ga/atea, Niccolo Rossi 
master, stood out to sea. 

“My faith in the justice of history 
will sustain a fatal shock,” said Kate, 


“if Cleopatra’s barge doesn’t pale its 
ineffectual fire before the appearance I 
flatter myself we present.” 

“Look at the figures on the sail,” 
cried May. “St. George and the Drag- 
on, are they not? There’s a fascinating 
twist to the dragon’s tail that appeals 
strongly to my sympathy for high art.” 

“The conversation is becoming mo- 
notonous,” said Dalton, plaintively. “TI 
feel it myself—it would only be kind of 
you, Miss Graham, to look as though 
you disagreed with me! — but neverthe- 
less, for the seventy-sixth time within 
the last week, let me congratulate you, 
Miss Van Arsdale, on your brilliant 
idea! As a mark of my respectful ad- 
miration, allow me to present you with 
this cushion, which you will find softer 
than that pile of rope to sit on. Den- 
nis, pass that cushion over, like a good 
fellow!” 

“And O, Captain Dennis, don’t step 
on my guitar!” cried Kate. 

“Countess, if you could only see 
yourself with that bit of crimson behind 
you, and your head coming against the 
sky, you would immediately say, ‘Mr. 
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Dalton, immortalize yourself on the spot 
by making a sketch of me before the 
light goes.’” 

“Immortalize meas much as you like,” 
she answered, smiling ; “I am too com- 
fortable not to be a good model.” 

“By Jove, though! —if I thought it 
would not bore you?—there’s an hour 
of daylight left, and it’s such a stunning 
bit of color!” 

“Come, May,” said Van Arsdale, “I 
vote we useless people go aft. There 
is not room for Dalton’s genius to ex- 
pand its wings when we all stand round 
him. Kate, may I request you, as a 
personal favor, not to try how near you 
can come to falling overboard? Out at 
sea you shall have all the experimental 
drowning you please, but I object to 
your distinguishing yourself in the eyes 
of Venice. Take care of that young 
lady, Dennis, or be prepared to rescue 
her from a watery grave!” 

“T have noticed that ever since Kate 
learned how to swim three strokes and 
a half before disappearing from the pub- 
lic gaze, she has been possessed with 
the desire of exhibiting her new accom- 
plishment,” said May, laughing. “I 
really believe her chief object in getting 
up this expedition was the hope of pos- 
sible shipwreck.” 

“ All of which, you understand, Cap- 
tain Dennis, is prompted by the basest 
jealousy of my superior talents in the 
water,” said Kate. “As for shipwreck, 
May, we stand a fair chance of being 
becalmed at this rate! Why, we have 
not passed the Armenian Convent yet!” 

“If only a breeze springs up at sun- 
set we are all right,” answered Dennis. 

The progress they were making was 
barely perceptible by the motion of the 
trailing sea- weed at their stern. The 
sun had gone down behind San Giorgio; 
the sky was perfectly clear; one great 
cumulus cloud of soft white, with edges 
of crimson and gold, hovered above the 
floating city; not a breath of wind rip- 
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pled the placid water. In the west, the 
sky was barred with long lines of crim- 
son fire, and a warm rose-glow was re- 
flected in the broad flat stretch of the 
lagoon, where here and there black piles 
stood up like lonely sentinels against 
the sky. The clear distant tones of 
some far-off convent bell came faintly 
to them across the water; the ineffable 
melancholy of the summer twilight held 
them all entranced. May had fallen 
into a reverie. The listless attitude, 
the droop of the square-cut corners of 
her mouth, the wistful far-away look in 
her eyes—in one word, the changed ex- 
pression of her whole figure—told plainly 
enough the story of restless nights and 
days consumed by a slow fever of ex- 
pectation. The girl seemed to have 
grown into a woman in these last few 
days; life had given her one of its bit- 
terest lessons to learn. 

The day after their return from the 
Favorita, May had expected Philip every 
moment. As night came on and brought 
no sign, the first doubt, not of him, but 
of herself, began to oppress her. As 
day after day passed by, she began to 
realize that her love had been given un- 
asked. An intensely proud, high-spirit- 
ed girl, this discovery utterly humiliated 
her in her own eyes; and, worst of all, 
hardest pang of all to endure, her old 
faith in Philip was shaken. Why did he 
not come ?— why, for his own sake, did 
he not come and prove to her that her 
own folly and not his disloyalty was the 
cause of all this misery? “If I could 
only believe in you again, Philip! O, if 
you would only come back to me!” she 
moaned. Her face dropped upon her 
hands; she felt once more his warm ca- 
ressing touch; again she heard the low 
wash of the waves, and his voice calling 
her “Darling.” “0, it is too hard, too 
hard! Icannotendureit!” she thought, 
pacing wildly up and down her room. 
Great tears of outraged pride, of sor- 
row, and of passionate regret, rolled 
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down her cheeks. She went to the win- 
dow and looked down the canal; the 
moonlight fell softly on the loosened 
hair, on the fair white shoulders and 
bare round arms, and rested pityingly on 
the beautiful quivering face, from which 
the vague, unawakened child-look had 
passed away forever. “Why did I not 
die that night, before I found out my 
mistake?” she thought, bitterly. 

Dalton had not called on Mr. Graham 
for over a week. An uneasy suspicion 
that he had gone too far and said more 
than he meant, possessed him. 

“By Jove, though, how zs a fellow to 
remember all he says to a pretty girl?” 
he asked himself. “Awfully pretty, May 
looked that night! Dear little thing, 
I’ve a great mind to call there to-day? 
Surely she has too much good sense—or, 
if she hasn’t, she must be too accustom- 
ed to seeing fellows spoony on her—to 
think twice about it? Hang it all! I 
will go and see her! I don’t believe I 
said anything much, after all; though I 
admit that two or three times I’ve come 
very near falling in love with her. What 
a confounded fool I am half of the time !”’ 
he concluded, philosophically. 

When they did ineet, his airy noncha- 
lant manner stung May’s pride to the 
quick. Away from him she had been 
eager to take the blame of her suffering 
upon herself; but now his perfect ease, 
his off-hand familiarity, even the very 
liking for herself which he displayed, 
struck her with a keen sense of injus- 
tice. Her loyal loving nature revolted 
at his carelessness; it was cruel, she 
thought, that he had not displayed by 
word or look the faintest remembrance 
of what had passed between them. 

To do him justice, I think Dalton’s 
high spirits arose chiefly out of the reac- 
tion from the vague uneasiness and half 
remorse which had troubled him, and 
this, in its turn, arose from May’s own 
manner toward him and the cold indif- 
ference of her conversation when chance 
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left them a moment together alone. A 
slight feeling of pique that he had produ- 
ced so little impression made Philip more 
than ever unconcerned in his talk. Mean- 
while, “My love was worth more con- 
sideration than that,” May was thinking, 
bitterly. “He is not worth all this,” 
she said to herself. A weary sense of 
disappointment and deception came over 
her. 
“Would it were I had been false, not you ; 
I that am nothing, not you that are all,” 

She quoted, with a half smile of pity at 
her own weakness in saying it; and yet, 
under all her scorn, hidden in her in- 
most heart she felt that, shallow and in- 
constant though he might be, still Philip 
was, Philip—she loved him with a love 
that might lose its gladness and illusion, 
but not its depth. 

Meanwhile the twilight was fading; a 
breeze had sprung up, and the vessel 
moved rapidly through the water; lights 
were beginning to twinkle along the 
curve of the rapidly retreating shore. 
As they passed the harbor bar, a boat 
with dusky white wings, like some great 
night-moth, bore suddenly down upon 
them; the light of a lantern was flashed 
in their faces, and a gruff voice out of 
the darkness challenged their right to 
pass the custom-house. A moment’s 
parley, and they were speeding on again. 
Malamorro lay behind them, and before 
them stretched the Adriatic Sea. 

“And so, good-by to Venice,” said 
May, softly. 

Dalton and the contessa had long ago 
joined the group. It was now nearly 
nine o’clock; the last lingering glow of 
the sunset had faded from the west; one 
by one the stars came out, and a vague 
premonition of a coming light that was 
not the light of day flooded the eastern 
sky with an uncertain splendor. About 
them was the open sea; the only sounds, 
the rush of the water astern and the 
straining of the sail overhead. 

“OQ, look!” said Kate, suddenly ; 
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“look quick! Is that a ship on fire?” 

They all turned. Behind them on 
the edge of the horizon a blood-red moon 
was lifting over the sea; as it climbed 
higher the deep color faded to faintest 
rose-tints, until at last the tremulous 
track of light broadened and silvered, 
and the full moon floated in the clear, 
fathomless blue of an Italian sky on a 
night in June. 

“TI say, Van Arsdale, have you no- 
ticed the face of the man with the red 
sash?” asked Dennis. “Look at him 
now, stooping over that light. You re- 
member Hilton, of the old Seventh Reg- 
iment? Did you ever see a more strik- 
ing likeness?” 

“You mean the Hilton who was ser- 
geant in your company?” said Charlie. 
“Yes, I see what you mean. It zs a 
striking likeness.” 

“Look at him now standing by the 
mast listening to our worthy captain. 
Why, he is the very image of Hilton 
when I was biowing him up for some- 
thing or other.” 

“And was that a customary amuse- 
ment of yours, Captain Dennis?” asked 
Kate. 

“Well, it’s a way we have in the ar- 
my, you know; and this Hilton was a 
reckless sort of fellow, always in some 
scrape. Yet, if you will believe it, I 
owe that man a debt of gratitude greater 
than I can express.” 

**O, what did he do for you, Captain 
Dennis ?—do tell us! I delight in army 
Stories !”’ said Kate. 

“It’s a tale of such noble and pathet- 
ic interest, Miss Van Arsdale, that I’m 
sure you will be touched to tears,” said 
Dennis, laughing. “It happened on the 
Christmas Eve of ’63. Charlie and I 
had been out on a reconnoitering expe- 
dition for three days, and came back to 
camp half starved and almost frozen. It 
was snowing heavily. I noticed a light 
moving about in my quarters as we rode 
up to the door. I went in, and there 
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was Hilton waiting to offer us the com- 
pliments of the season in the shape of a 
Christmas turkey and a plateful of eggs. 
Think of that—for men who had lived on 
salt pork, whisky, and hard-tack for a 
month! I vow I never could look at 
Hilton after that without a tender emo- 
tion. Poor fellow! he volunteered as a 
spy soon after, and was never heard of 
again.” 

“ Among the missing,” said May, soft- 
ly. “How do you know he was killed 
at all? Ordo you think that is his ghost 
over there that has followed you? Fan- 
cy going to sea with a dead man’s face 
among your crew! Why, it’s worse 
than the Ancient Mariner!” 

“My dear Miss Graham,” said the 
countess, “how can you suggest such 
things? I don’t understand you En- 
glish — Americans ?— well, it is all the 
same; you seem to laugh and make fun 
about such horrible things as death and 
dying, as though it were not better to 
ignore them while one can.” 

“You must excuse us, Countess,” said 
Van Arsdale, “but it has been noticed 
repeatedly as a curious fact in natural 
history that most Americans do end, 
sooner or later, by dying; and so, you 
see, we try and accustom ourselves to 
the idea beforehand!” 

“Well, for my part, I love life,” said 
the countess, lazily. 

“Charlie, why will you talk such non- 
sense?” said May. “You will come to 
a bad end some day, if you don’t reform 
in time!” 

“It’s all a case of unrequited fraternal 
affection on my part,” remarked Van 
Arsdale; “I’m trying to make the con- 
versation interesting to Kate!” 

“T appeal to you all if that is not a 
most unwarrantable attack on a non- 
combatant! But that is always the way,” 
replied Kate, resignedly. “The ‘ Babes 
in the Wood’ are the only instance I 
ever heard of where a brother did not 
abuse his sister!” 
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“Ton’t you know that the latest his- 
torical rescarches prove clearly that the 
babes were cousins?” said Dalton. 
“Dennis’ turkey has made me hungry. 
It’s after eleven o’clock already — what 
do you all say to supper?” 

Dalton had brought his gondola with 
him. Chinese lanterns had been hung 
in the rigging while they were at sup- 
per, and Kate and Dennis rowed off 
from the ship to see the effect of the 
lights from a distance. Major Gra- 
ham was asleep; May and Var Arsdale 
had gone aft, and the countess was ly- 
ing on the deck alone, looking at the 
moon. 

With strong passions and but little 
sensibility to the influences of nature, I 
question if she had ever before cared 
for, or even understood, the beauty of 
her own home. Indeed, her love for 
Dalton had enlarged in every way her 
sympathies; she was even beginning to 
feel a genuine liking for May, whose soft 
vivacity at once charmed and amused 
her. Since she had known Philip, life 
had become a rich, full, precious posses- 
sion to Fiamma; a hundred new sensa- 
tions and capacities for feeling had been 
aroused in her dormant being. “I feel 
as though you had awakened me from a 
dream in which I was wasting my life,” 
she said to him once. Already she 
looked back with pity and wonder on 
the apathy of her past existence. * 

“The gondola has come back; shall 
we go for a turn, Contessa?” asked Dal- 
ton. 

The wind had fallen, and the vessel 
lay becalmed. They pushed off from 
her, and rowed straight out in the track 
of the moon, that had sunk low down on 
the edge of the horizon. The unfamiliar 
silence of the open sea hushed their 
voices to a whisper; behind them lay 
the dragozzo—the lanterns gleaming in 
the night like some fantastic apparition 
raised in mid sea by an enchanter’s 
wand. A great sense of unreality fell 
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upon them. Life with its responsibili- 
ties and duties — the world with its exi- 
gencies—lay so far away beyond that 
darkness. They drifted on slowly; now 
and then the oar clicked in the rowlock 
or splashed as it struck the water; they 
were floating on a sea of liquid light; 
about them and around them lay the 
measureless unknown. 

“If this could only last forever!” 
murmured Dalton. 

She turned slowly and looked at him. 
“Should you be always content to be 
with me?” she asked. 

“Always!” he answered passionately. 

Something in the unaccustomed emo- 
tions of the night seemed to have elec- 
trified his nature; some magnetic affin- 
ity between the woman at his side and 
the night about him moved and charmed 
his soul. 

“You are like Venice, Fiamma,” he 
said, abruptly —“ beautiful, seductive, 
dangerous, like Venice.” 

“Venice is not dangerous to those 
who love her,” she answered, softly. 
Her lace shawl had fallen off, and she 
sat bareheaded in the moonlight; one 
long tress of her blonde hair trailed 
across her shoulder; she was so mar- 
velously beautiful with that strange 
smile upon her lips, that Dalton felt all 
his self- possession slipping away from 
him. He seized her ungloved hand in 
his, and covered with passionate kisses 
the round white arm. 

“Do you love me, Philip?” she whis- 
pered. “No!—don’t tell me! I love 
you, that is enough! How I do love 
you !—you are everything to me. Be- 
fore I knew you I was dead; you have 
given the my life— should it not belong 
to you to deal with as you like?” 

The gondolier had turned, and was 
slowly rowing toward the vessel. The 
night was so still they could distinctly 
hear the tinkling notes of a guitar play- 
ing an accompaniment, and presently 
could distinguish the words of a song 
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May was singing —a song Dalton had 
written for her in days long gone by: 
* Daisies and poppies waved in the corn, 
The fair green fields stretched to the sea; 


My love and I, that summer morn, 
Kissed in the fields of Normandie! 


“ Larks were singing away on high — 
Our hearts were singing down below. 
Her eyes were blue as the blue June sky — 
That was years and years ago. 


** Now, youth and love have gone their ways— 
Perchance she has forgotten me — 
But the ghost of that first kiss yet stays 
And haunts the plains of Normandie!” 


The familiar words and air brought 
back to Dalton a flood of sweet associ- 
ations. Some hidden chord in his bet- 
ter nature responded to the influence of 
old times and long-forgotten memories 
of home. A sudden realization of the 
purposeless life he was leading came 
vividly before him; the little he had ac- 
complished in his profession that sum- 
mer struck him with shame and remorse. 
To his excited fancy the clear ringing 
notes of May’s voice seemed calling him 
back to his real world from the lotus- 
land where he had dallied all too long, 
and a strong impulse of honesty seized 
him. 

“Don’t care for me like that, carina!” 
he cried. “I’m not worth it. I don’t 
believe I have in me love enough to 
give in return. Listen!” he said, turn- 
ing suddenly, taking both her hands in 
his firm clasp, and looking her straight 
in the face—* Listen, and forgive me for 
what I say. Let this night stay as a 
dream in both our lives; a thing set 
apart from the commonplace of exist- 
ence; a thing to remember when we are 
old. You will think, then: ‘He was a 
selfish fellow, but he was generous once 
tome!’ I tell you—laugh at me if you 
choose — I tell you I am superstitious, 
and I feel misfortune in the air. I Anow 
the time will come when you will wish 
you had never seen me! Fiamma! 
don’t look at me in that way—don’t 
tempt me! I swear I’m trying to be 
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honest as the day to you. I don’t be- 
lieve I am capable of caring for anyone 
very long. For your own good, forget 
me!” 

“Philip,” she answered, slowly and 
simply, “look at me!” Her deep liquid 
eyes were fullof tears. “I shall die the 
day I forget you; you are my life. When 
I am nothing more to you, I shall be 
nothing indeed.” 

Her voice thrilled him with its intense 
passion. The reaction from his late un- 
wonted excitement made him more than 
ever sensitive to the magnetism of her 
presence. In that one protest he had 
exhausted his resolution to resist. 

“ After all,” he thought, going back to 
his accustomed mood, “‘Xzsmet/’ It 
shall be as fortune pleases.” 

The moon had set and the night was 
very dark. “See!” she said, leaning 
over the side of the gondola and plun- 
ging her arm into the tepid water. The 
phosphorescent light fell in a shower of 
silver from her fingers; she raised her 
hand and poured out a stream of fire. 
“T used to do that when I was a child, 
Philip,” she said, softly. “ Let us be chil- 
dren again; forget your sad thoughts 
for to-day. Come! I want to be happy 
—let us be happy together!” 

Aboard ship, one by one the lights 
had flickered and gone out. The balmy 
air was growing chill with a breath as of 
the coming dawn. In the east a faint 
line of gray light stretched across the 
sky. 

“Ts it not humiliating to think that 
‘in the natural course of human events’ 
we should all be asleep at this moment,” 
said Kate. “Fancy this glory every 
night, and never anyone to see it!” 

“Kate thinks the sun requires an au- 
dience to applaud his first appearance,” 
remarked her brother. “I shall never 
forget the first time she saw the day- 
break after coming home late from a 
party, one night in New York, when she 
woke up the household under the im- 
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pression that the east end of the city 
was all on fire.” 

“The state of Charlie’s imagination 
at three o’clock in the morning is one of 
the most astonishing things I know,” 
said Dennis, laughing. “ Miss Graham, 
though one should not ask young ladies 
indiscreet questions, yet I confess I am 
curious to learn what has kept you so 
silent for the last half-hour.” 

“TI should be puzzled to answer you, 
Captain Dennis,” said May. “I was 
only thinking and looking at things. Do 
you see how strange and dark the sail 
looks in this half-light?. There is some- 
thing so weird in our being out here 
with all the world asleep. I can not get 
rid of the idea that something mysteri- 
ous is going to happen. It seems im- 
possible that a day with such a prelude 
should be just a common day like any 
other! What a night it has been!” 

“What a night it zs /” said the count- 
ess—for Dalton’s gondola had returned 
— “Don’t speak as though it were all 
over.” 

“But it is all over, Countess. Don’t 
you feel the coming day in the air—and 
look at the water!” said Kate. 

A sudden shiver had passed over the 
surface of the lagoon; the light -mist 
floated over a sea of rose and mother-of- 
pearl; a soft pink flush, that deepened to 
the color of the heart of a June rose, 
was in the sky; everything else was of a 
pearly gray. A strange, unreal light 
rested on their faces —the dim light of 
the early dawn when it broods over the 
sleeping world. 

“Ts it night or day?” asked Philip. 

As he spoke, a sharp beam of red 
light darted across the sky; another and 
another, ever deeper in tone, followed 
fast, and suddenly the little waves spar- 
kled crisply in the level rays of the morn- 
ing sun. 

They all started, and looked at each 
other curiously. 

“Are we not changed — have we not 
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grown older?” asked the countess. “I 
feel as though a life-time had passed 
since yesterday.” 

“T should not wonder if we went back 
like a boat-load of Rip Van Winkles, 
or, to be nautical, a company of Flying 
Dutchmen,” interjected Kate. 

“ Fancy finding out that we have been 
away on an enchanted ship in a bewitch- 
ed sea for some hundred years or so,” 
said May, dreamily. ‘The people will 
crowd down to the Piazzetta to see us 
land, and will listen curiously to our un- 
known tongue. Perhaps there will even 
be some old sailor who will remember 
that in his grandfather’s time a party of 
mad foreigners left Venice one moon- 
light night to look for the Happy Isles, 
and were never heard of again. Then 
we will tell them strange stories of how 
the long years only seemed to us the 
dream of a midsummer night ‘between 
the sunsét and the sea.’ Then they will 
feel sorry for us that we ever waked 
again, and they will be very kind to us 
and want to take us home with them; 
but we shall say, ‘No.’ You will go 
home to the Palazzo Morosini, Countess, 
and we will all go with you, and find the 
palace deserted, with the windows clos- 
ed and barred, and not a living thing 
to be seen, save the long green water- 
weeds that will cover the steps and lift 
and fall with the tide.” 

“T foresee a great strain upon my 
emotions if we follow out your cheerful 
little programme with the fidelity it de- 
serves, Miss Graham,” said Dalton. 
“ Don’t you think we might as well pre- 
pare ourselves for it by some breakfast, 
so that we may be strengthened and 
play our parts well enough to impress 
the present generation of the Venetians 
with awe and admiration for the manners 
of a past generation?” 

“]T propose we get our gallant captain 
to put us ashore, and breakfast on the 
grass,” suggested Van Arsdale. “ There 
is a lovely place under the trees at San 
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Nicoletto, and the sun is really getting 
hot.” 

“Come over here into the shadow of 
the sail, Charlie,” said May. 

“Don’t disturb him,” said Dalton. 
“Charlie has chosen his present posi- 
tion with a view to proving once for all 
that the sun does #o¢ shine with equal 
fervor on the just and on the unjust.” 

“That is the kind of speech I should 
naturally expect from a man under a 
cloud—of canvas!” retorted Van Ars- 
dale. 

Half an hour afterward they were ly- 
ing moored off San Nicoletto. It was 
now five o’clock. *A group of soldiers 
from the barracks had come down to the 
wharf to see the gay little vessel sail in; 
and three or four children and dogs tum- 
bled about the sands in their eagerness 
to seize the alms of these heaven-sent 
Strangers, whose pockets seemed full of 
small coin, and whose well- filled ham- 
pers promised to leave fragments innu- 
merable. Here and there a woman came 
to the door to see them pass, or a sun- 
browned fisherman looked up from his 
nets and gave them a gruff “ good-morn- 
ing.” A group of pretty, bareheaded, and 
barefooted girls stood together watching 
them with wondering eyes. Under the 
trees everything was cool and still; the 
crisp dewy freshness of early morning 
lay upon the grass. They walked on 
until they reached a little clearing in the 
wood, where the trunk of a fallen tree 
invited them to spread their table. Kate 
and Dennis had lingered behind the oth- 
ers, and as they came slowly up, Charlie 
looked at May, and smiled meaningly. 

“Is itso? I’mso glad !—dear Kate!” 
said May, softly. 

“Mind! we are supposed to know 
nothing about it yet,” said Charlie. 
“ May, look at the contfessa? What in 
the name of wonder is the matter with 
her to-day?” 

A wild fitful gayety seemed indeed to 
possess Fiamma Morosini. The exhil- 
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arating joyousness of her mood infected 
them all with an intoxication of light- 
hearted life. Usually a silent and pas- 
sive listener to their conversation, to- 
day she took the lead and swayed them 
all by the very force of her mood. Some 
premonition of coming disaster — some 
haunting recollection of Philip’s warn- 
ing, only added a certain wild abandon 
to her joy. As she had told Dalton, 
“she was a child again.” It was like 
the hour of brilliant sunshine before the 
breaking of the storm. They were truly 
a merry party; filled with a sense of 
lawless superiority over all the people 
who had slept through the night, their 
constant peals of laughter frightened 
the birds in the branches overhead and 
puzzled the troop of children who hung 
about the outskirts of the wood, peeping 
shyly at them from behind the trees. 

“Who wants a peach out there?” 
cried Dalton, holding up a plateful of 
fruit. 

There was a sudden rush and disap- 
pearance as of frightened rabbits ; then, 
slowly, one by one, out of the bushes 
rose the curly heads, and at last a couple 
of little fellows came hesitatingly hand- 
in-hand toward the strangers. Half-way 
across the clearing the courage of the 
elder of the two gave way; a sudden 
panic seized him, and he ran back under 
cover, leaving his little brother,who stood 
irresolute, looking with big frightened 
eyes first at the coveted peach and then 
at the face of its holder, until the sense 
of his exposed situation in presence of 
the invaders overcame him, and he burst 
into a loud wail of despair. 

“Pleasing and affecting result of Dal- 
ton’s attempts at endearing himself to 
the natives!” remarked Van Arsdale, 
dryly. 

“Come, caro,” said Dalton — “don’t 
be afraid!” He was really fond of chil- 
dren —it was perhaps, next to his art, 
the strongest taste he had. May watch- 
ed him soothing the trembling little fel- 
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low until the blonde head was lifted from 
his shoulder, a rippling laugh broke 
from the fresh child- mouth, and one 
little hand was flung caressingly about 
Dalton’s neck, while the other held a 
plateful of sweetmeats. As she watched, 
for the first time her heart softened to 
him; she forgot his neglect of herself, 
and a new feeling of tenderness and 
forgiveness toward the man she loved 
touched her. She felt sorry for the way 
she had avoided him lately. “It has 
not perhaps been all his fault,” she 
thought, leaning forward to kiss the un- 
conscious little peacemaker; and for the 
first time, for how long, she spoke to 
Dalton without a feeling of impatience 
or restraint. 

“] thought we were never going to be 
friends again, May,” he said, softly, “ you 
have been angry with me so long.” 

Her heart beat faster as she heard his 
voice speaking to her with its old kind- 
ness. 

“If I have been unkind, forgive me,” 
she said. 

“TI have no doubt we shall all have 
passed into a legend by this time next 
year,” said Kate. “I wonder where we 
shall ali be then?” 

“Next year!” There was something 
in the words that struck them all with a 
sudden sadness. 

“Who cares!” said the conféessa, ris- 
ing—“au jour le jour! I drink to you 
all,’ she added, and raised a flaming 
goblet of champagne to her lips as she 
spoke. The sunlight sifted through the 
leaves and flecked with shade her white 
dress; her black lace shawl had fallen 
off her shoulders and trailed in the grass 
at her feet; she had twisted a long spray 
of wild white morning-glory in her red- 
gold hair: with her flushed and radiant 
face she looked the very embodiment of 
summer. 

“1 am afraid of the future!” she said, 
lightly. “I have forgotten the past! 
Let us drink to the present, then!” 


[ Fes. 


* * * * * * 


“Dear Mr. Datton :—I send you back the books 
you kindly lent my father, with his compliments and 
many thanks. He was called away suddenly bya 
business telegram last night to Florence, and has tak- 
en Kate with him as far as Bologna, where she is to 
meet her friends. 1] have just received another mes- 
sage, and am very busy packing up, as 1 am to join 
papa at Padua to-morrow morning ; from there we 
go directly to England, and from there home. Dear 
Philip, good-by! 1t seems hard not to have seen you 
once more before I leave, but perhaps it is better so. 
Try and think of me sometimes, living the old life 
you know so well. I will never forget you. Good- 
by! My dearest hope is that you will have all the 
happiness I wish you. Good-by! Don’t quite for- 
get me. May.” 


The sirocco wind was blowing in 
Venice. The dull gray of the water 
melted into the duller gray of the sky, 
across which leaden-colored clouds were 
rolling heavily. The warm, moist wind 
only made the atmosphere more oppress- 
ive; everything was damp, dull, discon- 
solate. May turned wearily away from 
the window, and looked regretfully about 
the little sa/on, where the confusion of 
boxes, the fading flowers, even the pre- 
cise arrangement of the chairs, left where 
the maid had placed them, all spoke of 
an approaching departure. On the ta- 
ble, cleared of all its pretty disorder of 
work and books, lay her letter to Dal- 
ton, the white envelope staring her re- 
proachfully in the face whichever way 
she turned. Everything seemed to have 
come toan end. She was eager to leave 
Venice, where the strain on her self- 
command seemed more than she could 
bear, and yet her heart sunk when she 
thought of the morrow, and how happy 
the two—the man she loved and the 
woman who had won him—would be to- 
gether; how slightly she would be miss- 
ed. Her imagination conjured up a hun- 
dred different pictures of their future life. 
She rose, and looked long and steadily 
at herself in the glass; she felt a pas- 
sionate self-pity. ‘I am so young, so 
pretty!” she thought; “I might be so 
happy; and all this is wasted—for what?” 
She thought of Van Arsdale’s unselfish 
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devotion, and a sickening sense over- 
came her that the power of loving had 
died in her heart. By some caprice of 
fate condemned to love a man whom she 
felt to be morally her inferior, the im- 
plicit belief in others had gone with the 
old belief in herself. The very founda- 
tions of her nature were shaken by the 
struggle between reason and a reckless 
passion. With strong logical instincts, 
accustomed to be able to account to her- 
self for her every action, she had drifted 
out, as under a spell, into a new, pas- 
sionate sea of feeling, which frightened 
and distressed her. The old landmarks 
were gone, and as yet she had not suf- 
fered long enough to learn to be a law 
unto herself. She was so engrossed in 
her own sad thoughts that she did not 
hear the door open, and started when 
Van Arsdale asked : 

“What is it makes you so unhappy, 
May?” 

She looked up at him slowly. “ Char- 
lie, did you ever read Undine? Well, 
Iam like Undine—I am growing a soul.” 

“Souls must be something like the 
measles, then,” he answered, dryly; “it’s 
better to get them while you’re very 
young. May”—his voice changed, he 
crossed over to where she stood, and 
took her two hands in his—“ May, two 
years ago I asked you to be my wife and 
you refused. I told you then—I repeat 
it to you now—there is simply nothing 
I would not do to serve you. My great- 
est happiness on this earth would be to 
know that once I did something for you. 
How can I help you? At least you care 
enough for me to tell me that?” 

“No one can help me,” she said, 
drearily—“ you least of all.” 

He stood and looked at her quietly a 
few minutes. His face was very pale 
and his’ voice rather husky when he 
said: “Good-by, May. I am going to 
carry this letter to Dalton for you.” 

The perfectly chivalrous self-abnega- 
tion he showed struck her with a sudden 
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shame. “Charlie,” she said —‘“ Char- 
lie, you shall not do that! I will not 
have it. Are you mad to think of such 
a thing?” 

“ Mad!—well, no; not more so than 
usual,” he answered. “I think you can 
trust me to say nothing you would dis- 
approve of, May. Good-by!” He took 
her little hand in his and raised it gen- 
tly to his lips; the door opened and 
closed—he was gone. 

The long afternoon wore itself slowly 
away; the dull gray day melted into the 
dimmer twilight, and still May sat where 
he had left her, waiting motionless in 
the dark for his return. Dalton was not 
at home nor in his studio when Van 
Arsdale called there. Leaving a mes- 
sage for him at both places, he went to 
the Piazza to wait for him. Pacing up 
and down the broad quay in front of the 
ducal palace, he thought bitterly enough 
of him whom he had come there to meet. 
The injustice of their relative positions 
moved him to fierce indignation, and gave 
him a wild desire to revenge himself in 
any way on the man who did not care 
to accept what he would gladly have 
laid down his life to obtain. “Well,” 
he thought, grimly, “‘the mills of the 
gods grind slowly, but they grind ex- 
ceeding ‘small.’ The world is mad if 
something does not happen to Dalton 
before very long.” 

A light quick step came up behind 
him, and a hand was laid on his shoul- 
der. “Why, here you are, at last! I’ve 
been looking for you all over the place,” 
said Philip, gaily. “Sorry to have kept 
you waiting so-long, old fellow; but I 
dined with Dennis, and only got your 
note by the merest accident. What is 
it that I can do for you? What’s up 
now?” 

“That will be for you to decide,” an- 
swered Van Arsdale, coldly. “I have 
a letter for you. Come, let us go some- 
where, and get out of this crowd of jab- 
bering idiots, who can’t see two men 
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talking to each other without stopping 
to listen.” 

“Nice night for a walk, and a nice 
temper you seem to be in,”’ said Dal- 
ton, sneeringly—something dictatorial 
in the other’s tone had ruffled him. 
“Come along, then!” 

They threaded in silence the intricate 
net- work of narrow streets and bridges 
that stretches from the Piazza San Mar- 
co to the Fondamento Nuovo. They 
took countless sharp turns, coming out 
every now and then on a little open 
space where the dim gigantic outline of 
some church loomed up darkly in the 
night, and did not pause until they had 
reached the utmost confines of the de- 
serted quarter of Venice, where only a 
row of empty warehouses fronted the 
silent wharf. 

“Now,” said Van Arsdale, taking out 
May’s note, “first of all, read that.” 

Philip took the letter and walked away 
to where a trembling little flame flicker- 
ed before an image of the Madonna. 
There, the uncertain light falling full on 
his impassible face, he read the note 
through twice, then folded it up, put it 
deliberately into his pocket-book, and 
came back. 

“Well?” said Van Arsdale, impa- 


tiently 
“Well?” retorted his companion, 
coolly. “O, yes—excuse me—lI had 


forgotten to thank you for charging 
yourself with a letter for me. Very 
kind of you, I’m sure. Barring a little 
eccentricity of manner and a somewhat 
melodramatic choice of place, I think 
you can be said to have acquitted your- 
self very well of your errand.” 

“Dalton,” said Van Arsdale, earnest- 
ly, “what are you going to do?” 

“My dear fellow,” answered Philip, 
insolently, “think a moment what you 
are about! You bring me a private let- 
ter, which I naturally do not show you, 
and then you demand to know what I 
am going to do about it! Allow me to 
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say I never discuss my private affairs 
with anyone, and so wish you good- 
night. Out of gratitude for your friend- 
ly interest in me, let me reassure you 
about my movements. I shall not come 
to any grief—thanks, all the same, for 
your flattering anxiety!” 

“D—n it all!” said Van Arsdale, 
fiercely, “you don’t suppose I care what 
becomes of you? Go to the devil any 
way you please—the sooner the better; 
but don’t take the only woman I ever 
cared for with you.” His voice changed 
and broke down; a vision of May’s pale 
and tearful face rose before him. “ Dal- 
ton,” he said, laying his hand on the 
other’s arm, “forgive me; I don’t quite 
know what I am saying. Philip, we 
were boys together—we have known 
each other al! our lives—don’t let a false 
pride keep you from listening to me. 
You hold the destinies of three people 
in your hands, and the time has come 
when you must choose, once for all, what 
course you are to follow. Answer me 
this, Philip, for the sake of old times: 
are you going to marry Countess Mo- 
rosini?” 

“What I do is my own affair,” said 
Dalton, sullenly. 

“You are right,” retorted Van Ars- 
dale, “it zs your own affair. You area 
man of the world, Dalton; you know al- 
ready what the world will think of a 
young artist without any especial repu- 
tation who marries a woman older than 
himself, of another race and religion, 
and infinitely his superior in social stand- 
ing and wealth. That is all. As you 
remarked just now, it does not concern 
me in the least, if you choose to sink 
into a mere appendage—the pardonable 
caprice of a rich and beautiful woman. 
If Miss Graham were my sister, | should 
ask you not to call on her again; as it is, 
I regret I have no’such control over your 
movements. Good-night!” He turn- 
ed and walked rapidly away. 

“Stop, Charlie—stop a moment,” said 
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Dalton. Van Arsdale stood still. Phil- 
ip went up to him and held out his hand. 
“You are hard on me,” he said; “per- 
haps, in my place, you would not have 
done so much better. But I believe you 
mean kindly. Shake hands before you 
go, Charlie. Good-night!” 

Something in the influence of the night 
and the stillness of that part of Venice 
had affected his mobile nature. A real- 
ization of the incongruity of their raised 
and angry voices in presence of the pegce 
and majesty of the night impressed him 
strongly. He went back and leaned with 
folded arms on the parapet of the bridge. 
He heard the retreating footsteps of his 
friend go down the long flagged walk, 
and then all was silent again. The night 
was intensely dark; nota star to be seen; 
no sound, save the wash of the fast-run- 
ning tide against the moss-eaten row of 
piles that peered out from the dark like 
the ghosts of drowned men, come to 
stare curiously at the only living being 
in their desolate ‘domain. A sense of 
great peace and rest fell upon him. The 
warm wet wind seemed to him as though 
some gentle sympathizing touch were 
smoothing away the wrinkles from his 
heart and brow. An infinite stillness 
brooded over the wide stretch of water. 
All at once he started to his feet, with 
an oath. Van Arsdale’s last words rung 
in his ears: “ You know what the world 
will think you—a mere appendage, the 
caprice of a beautiful woman.” He 
thought with a sort of despair of the 
future before him. His independence, 
his progress in his art, even his individ- 
uality, seemed to him imperiled. Fiam- 
ma’s very self-surrender had robbed her 
in his eyes of half her charm. Radical- 
ly ungrateful in this respect, he could 
not feel thankful for a love which had 
forced him into a position out of which 
he could escape only by causing an 
amount of suffering from which his 
pleasure-loving nature shrunk instinct- 
ively. No man of strong passions could 
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have drifted into the situation in which 
Dalton was placed, yet only a strong and 
overwhelming passion on his part could 
excuse his being there. Love to him 
had hitherto seemed a pleasant episode 
in life; now it threatened utterly to de- 
stroy him. Everything connected with 
Fiamma brought to his mind the asso- 
ciation of a stormy, exacting, and impe- 
rious affection, whose requirements he 
could never meet; and his ideal of life, 
as far as he had ever formed one, was 
an ideal of tranquil enjoyment. He took 
out May’s letterandread itagain. There, 
at least, it seemed to him, was peace and 
happiness. An intense home-sickness 
filled his heart—a sudden sense of being 
a stranger in a strange land, an exile 
from all the associations of his youth, 
seized him; old dreams, old ambitions 
of distinguishing himself in his profes- 
sion, rushed back upon him. His only 
chance of escape from a bondage which 
sooner or later he felt he should loathe, 
seemed to lie in leaving Venice. 

A light showed itself suddenly in the 
little chapel of San Michele, out in the 
lagoon, cast a long, flickering reflection 
in the water, then was as suddenly ex- 
tinguished. Dalton took out his watch. 
“Tf that light comes again within a quar- 
ter of an hour, I will say farewell forev- 
er to Fiamma,” he thought. The min- 
utes passed slowly by; not a voice, not 
a footstep, broke the silence; only the 
deep, solemn notes of a far-away bell, 
like a requiem for the dead, came to 
him, blown fitfully by the breeze, and 
the long-drawn signal-cry, “All’s well!” 
from the distant navy-yard, to his excit- 
ed fancy was as the cry of a lost soul 
from the outer darkness calling unto his 
own. Ten—twelve minutes passed. He 
strained his eyes in vain to pierce the in- 
tense blackness of the night. Fourteen 
minutes. A line of light shot like an 
arrow from the convent tower. 

Dalton buried his face in his hands, 
and something like a prayer of thanks- 
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giving crossed his lips. So acute had 
been his suspense for the last few min- 
utes, that any action seemed in compar- 
ison a relief. He rapidly retraced his 
steps to the town, passed the brilliant 
lights and surging crowd of the Piazza 
as in a dream, reached his own apart- 
ments, and, without pausing foran in- 
stant—not daring to give himself time 
to think—wrote his farewell to the count- 
ess. The letter ran: 


“That you will forgive me I do not dare to hope. 
I wish to heaven that you would forget me! I dare 
not attempt to see you agaih. I know too well your 
maddening influence upon me to trust myself to say 
good-by to you. The man you loved has never ex- 
isted save in your own imagination; I know myself 
better than you will ever know me. I told you 
once, ‘Do not love me; I am not worthy of it.” You 
see my words have proved true, Fiamma, I swear 
to you, if I did not know that I am not capable of 
satisfying the demands of your nature, I would stay. 
I would give up everything else and stay. But it can 
not be. We are of a different race; we have tried to 
reconcile the irreconcilable, and ruin to us both 
would be the result if we persisted. God knows I 
ask your forgiveness for the part I have played in 
your life. Do me the justice to believe it was in ig- 
norance of this result. Good-by! I can not write 
more. I will write again. I do not know where I 
am going. I leave Venice to-morrow. Good-by! I 
dare not ask you to forgive me yet; I shall never for- 
give myself. I pray you may be happy. 

“ Puitie Darton.” 


He rung the bell. “Carry that to the 
Palazzo Morosini at once!” he said, 
Sharply. “There is no answer.” The 
servant stared at him in such a strange 
way, that he rose and looked at himself 
in the glass. It was difficult to recog- 
nize his own handsome, z#souciant face 
in the pale, haggard countenance that 
stared back at him with glassy eyes. 
He threw the window open impatiently, 
and looked out; the moist sea-wind 
struck coolly on his fevered brow. He 
looked at his watch; only eleven o’clock. 
It must be an hour at least before his 
messenger could return; in an hour it 
would be all over! He covered his face 
with his hands, and a horrible dread he 
knew not of what overcame him. “I 
shall go mad if I stay here thinking,” he 
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said to himself. He took up his hat 
and went out. A livid, sinister light 
was in the sky; the air oppressed him 
with a sense of weight, and he put his 
hand up to his throat at intervals in an 
uncertain, hesitating way. He walked 
on as in a trance; once or twice a ‘sense 
of the absurdity of anyone’s believing 
that this passion-tossed man could be 
himself, Philip Dalton, struck him, and 
he laughed aloud—a short, abrupt laugh, 
that sounded oddly in the still night. 
He went on, unheeding where he went, 
until he became conscious of the famil- 
iar look of the houses about him, and 
found himself at the Graliams’ door. He 
went in. The servant who showed him 
in looked curiously after him as he 
climbed the stairs, and shook her head, 
as she crossed herself. “The hand- 
some young signore—may the Madonna 
help him! —is in trouble about our sig- 
norina,” she thought, a whole drama in 
five acts rising up before her fertile Ital- 
ian imagination. 

That moment’s parley with her had 
steadied Dalton’s nerves and recalled 
him to reality. He felt the imperative 
necessity of some decided action which 
should, once for all, make it impossible 
for him to retract his last letter. 

May did not look round when he came 
in. “Is that you, Charlie?” she asked. 
Her voice trembled; she was crying. 

“Itis I—Philip,” said Dalton. “Can 
I come in?” 

“Philip!” she cried, springing to her 
feet— Philip! you here at last?” 

He came up and took both her hands 
in his without speaking. They stood 
looking at each other in silence; all the 
barriers of conventionality were broken 
down between them; they stood face to 
face each with the other’s soul. 

May recollected herself with a start. 
“What do you want?” she asked, try- 
ing to speak steadily; “why have you 
come here at this hour?” 

“May,” he said, passionately, disre- 
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garding her questions, “I am come to 
ask you if it is too late—if nothing I can 
do or say can give me back the place 
that once was mine?” 

“You have no right to speak so to 
me,” she answered, wildly. “Philip, I 
don’t deny I loved you once—I loved 
you more than you ever knew” —her 
voice faltered a little, but she went on 
Steadily. “If you could not be true to 
me, at least be true to that other woman 


you love. You dare not offer me your 
love now! You have no right to insult 
me so.” 


“‘T suppose you are right,” he answer- 
ed wearily, and turned to go. “Have I 
told you I leave to-morrow?” he asked, 
pausing at the door; “I am going away. 
Good-by.” 

“Stop!” she said, imperiously; “what 
do you mean—what has happened ?” 

“Nothing. I have said good-by for- 
ever to Countess Morosini, and now you 
have said good-by to me. That is all,” 
he answered. “Don’t think I meant to 
insult you, May; that is rather a hard 
thing to say to a man, do you know? 
You asked me why I came here to-night? 
I think the answer is, because I am one 
of the most unhappy of God’s creatures, 
and I thought you would be sorry for 
me for the sake of old times. That’s 
all. Good-by.” He held out his hand. 
She stood motionless, and made no 
movement to take it. “Won’t you say 
good-by?” he asked. “I don’t sup- 
pose you will ever see me again. Well 
—as you please.” 

She took a step forward. Her lips 
trembled; her face flushed, and then 
grew deadly pale. “Never see you 
again?” she repeated, wildly. “ Philip, 
I can’t—I can’t say good-by to you for- 
ever!” 

He caught her in his arms and held 
her tightly. ‘ May,” he said, earnestly, 
“T swear to you, you shall not repent 
this. You shall trust me, you shall be- 
lieve in me again!” As he spoke, a 
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loud, sharp knock on the outer door 
startled the house. A sudden presenti- 
ment of coming disaster struck them 
both. They turned and looked at each 
other with eager, pallid faces. 

“Tt has come at last!” said Dalton, 
under his breath. 

“What is it?” cried May. “O, Phil- 
ip, pray it may be nothing to prevent my 
loving you.” A short, loud noise of 
voices sounded in the hall; quick, im- 
patient footsteps came _ swiftly up the 
stairs, and a hand knocked sharply at 
their door. “Come in,” said May. Her 
parched lips refused to part, and her 
voice was hardly above a whisper. 

The door was flung violently open, 
and the confessa’s sister-in-law stood 
before them. Her prim black dress was 
all in disorder; her head was uncover- 
ed, and one lock of her thin gray hair 
had fallen across her forehead. She 
beckoned to them imperiously with her 
white, bony hands. “Come—come at 
once!” she said; “there is not a mo- 
ment to be lost.” She went up to Dal- 
ton, and looked him fixedly in the face. 
Her tall, thin figure expanded, and seem- 
ed to fill the room. Her face was petri- 
fied in a look of terror, and only the gray 
eyes seemed alive in it. “It is your 
fault,” she said, with bitter contempt. 
“Why are you dere? Don’t you know 
that Fiamma is dying?” A shocked 
silence fell upon them all. No one 
spoke. “Come,” she said, querulously, 
“am I to wait all night for you?’’ She 
glided before them like a messenger of 
death, and they followed her in silent 
terror. . 

Even at this moment Philip’s trained 
artistic eyes noticed mechanically the 
gleam of the steel prow of the gondola 
that waited for them below. A fine chil- 
ly rain was falling; not a light to be 
seen in the houses as they dashed by; 
Venice was all asleep. It was a strange, 
wild ride. No one spoke; now and then 
the glare of a gas-lamp flashed for an in- 
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stant through the window of the gondo- 
la, and showed the rigid strained face of 
the Italian woman, whose trembling fin- 
gers could hardly hold the beads of her 
rosary, or the blanched frightened face 
of May; a moment more and the dark- 
ness returned with double intensity. 
Those flying glimpses made the two faces 
seem to Philip as the faces of accusing 
angels, and brought with them only an 
additional pang of remorse without bring- 
ing a sense of companionship in his 
grief. Long afterward he still remem- 
bered distinctly the childish pleasure he 
had taken in watching the quick regular 
stroke and the dim swaying figure of the 
forward gondolier. His capacity for suf- 
fering, never very great, was exhausted 
and worn out. It seemed to him that 
nothing could ever change again, and 
that forever and ever they were thus 
to drift on in silent, speechless misery. 
He dreaded the effort of moving, and 
sat motionless, not daring to lift his hand 
lest he should break the spell that bound 
him; the sense of his situation over- 
whelmed him with despair. The gon- 
dola glided swiftly in between the posts, 
and, with a great swash of water against 
the oars, stopped in front of the Moro- 
sini palace. They all rose and followed 
Marietta in. The front door stood open; 
one of the old servants was waiting for 
them at the foot of the stairs, a lighted 
candelabra in his hand, and great tears 
rolling down his withered cheeks. “She 
is expecting you,” he said. 

Marietta took one of the lights from 
him in silence, and left him sitting on 
the stairs again, watching the open door, 
a faithful, patient sentinel, as though 
some good thing from the outer world 
were to enter the desolate house that 
night. They followed her up-stairs and 
into the old hall. 

“ Wait here,” she said, and left them. 

The wind from the open door blew 
the flame of the candle hither and thith- 
er; fantastic shadows crept out from 
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the corners of the gallery and peered at 
them from under the great beams of the 
ceiling. The monotonous ticking of a 
clock sounded ominously through the 
silent house. A door was hastily shut 
somewhere; Dalton looked up with a 
Start. Even in that extremest moment 
of misery he was impressed by the mute 
despair on the face of his companion. 

“ May,” he said, wildly, “for heaven’s 
sake don’t look like that! Go home! 
Don’t stay in this accursed house!” 

“Hush!” she answered, her voice 
breaking into a low wail—“O, hush! If 
she dies, you must never, never speak 
to me again!” 

The shadows pointed their long fin- 
gers at them, and the wind sobbed about 
the casement, “ Never, never more!” 

The door opened noiselessly behind 
them. “Come in,” said a voice. A faint, 
sweet smell as of bitter almonds struck 
them the moment they entered the room. 
The Countess Morosini was lying in 
state upon an old carved bed with faded 
satin hangings. On a table by her side 
stood open the little casket of poisons 
which she had once warned Kate Van 
Arsdale not to touch. She raised her- 
self up from the pillow as they entered, 
and looked straight at Philip. “I knew 
you would come, love,” she said, in a 
low, faltering voice. He threw himself 
down on his knees by her bedside, and 
her hand rested gently on his bowed 
head. Again they could hear the rapid 
ticking of the hall clock and the sighing 
of the wind. Marietta stood at the foot 
of the bed wringing her hands in speech- 
less sorrow ; the countess called her by 
a sign, and whispered a few words—she 
bent down, kissed her sister’s hand, and 
left the room. 

“ Philip,” said Fiamma, after a pause, 
raising herse}f up in bed, “ you said to 
me, ‘Be happy!’ I am happy now. It 
seems strange to be lying here,” she 
added, musingly—‘“strange! You are 
with me now, but where shall I be in an- 
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other hour?” <A shudder ran over her, 
and she threw her arms about his neck. 
“OQ, to die and never see you again!” 
she cried, passionately. ‘ Don’t sob so, 
Philip, don’t! You distress me,” she 
whispered. “Think what a summer it 
has been! — worth it all—well worth it 
all!” 

The voice grew fainter and weaker. 

“You were right,” she said, after a 
little while, “no one on earth is allowed 
to be as happy as I should have been 
with you. You would have tired of me, 
Philip —did you think I did not know 
it?—but I was willing to try. It is too 
late now. But it was I you loved—it was 
1!” —her voice rising clear and strong 
again in her excitement—‘“‘no one can 
take that away from me. It was I you 
loved, and no other! Is Miss Graham 
there ?” she asked, suddenly. 

“Yes,” said May, coming forward out 
of the shadow. 

The countess looked at her a moment 
steadily. 

“You are young,” she said, “you are 
beautiful, and you love him. I am dying, 
and you think you have won? Wait!” 
A proud spot of crimson flamed on either 
cheek, her eyes shone like stars. “ Phil- 
ip,” she said, “ Philip, look at me! Do 
you love me?” 

Dalton looked first at her and then at 
May. 

“Yes,” he answered. 
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“Kiss me, then!” she said, softly. 
He bent down and kissed her. 

“T am tired.” She laid her head 
back on the pillows and slept. 

Again the clock ticked in the silence. 
Back and forth, back and forth, the pend- 
ulum counted out the moments of that 
night-watch. 

Presently she opened her eyes again, 
and stared at them both without seeing 
them. A cold perspiration broke out 
over her forehead, and her hands twitch- 
ed uneasily at the bed-clothes. 

“Too late! too late!” she said, ina 
thick, uncertain voice. “ Philip, where 
are you?” 

He took her hand in his. ‘ Raise me 
up. I am _ suffocating,” she moaned. 
He lifted her gently up, and held her in 
his arms. 

“Tt is so dark—so dark !—I think the 
moon must be setting, love !” Herhead 
fell back softly on his shoulder. She 
was dead. 

The candle flared up in its socket, 
cast a weird flickering light upon the 
still white figure on the bed, and then 
went out. The thin wreath of smoke 
wavered in the wind that stirred so 
strangely the faded hangings of the bed. 
The short summer night was already 
over; a pale gray light filled the room. 
Dalton went to the window and looked 
out. The dawn of a new day was break- 
ing over Venice. 





HOW WE WENT TO TIVOLI. 


HERE are few places in the world 

about which more poetry has been 
written than Tivoli. The name itself is 
musical; the place which it designates 
has a very ancient foundation, dating 
centuries before that of Rome itself; 
while the vicinity and aspect of the site 
are grandly picturesque. It is spoken 





of in every language, and is known to 
thousands of readers all the world over. 
It has furnished a subject for the paint- 
er and a theme for the poet. The ro- 
mance writer has reveled amid its wild 
scenes, and has made it as familiar to 
the imagination of the reader as the art- 
ist has done to the eye. Among the an- 
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cients it was celebrated as having been 
mentioned in the AZneid; Horace lived 
in the neighborhood, and devoted some 
of his choicest verses toa description of 
its beauties; while Ovid, Catullus, and 
Martial have all had something to say of 
its attractions. Nor have the moderns 
been silent respecting its charms; the 
cold and courtly Addison has shown him- 
self affected by the mingling of its sweet 
and sublime scenery; the poet Gray is 
humorous over the features of its land- 
scapes; Chateaubriand has gilded it with 
his glorious word-painting, and Lord 
Lytton has placed one of the finest 
scenes in his Godolphin amid its solemn 
caves and rushing water-falls. Sung of 
by hosts of minor poets, and described in 
the pages of countless tourists’ diaries, 
its beauties never grow stale, nor its 
charms commonplace. 

No railway yet annihilates the eighteen 
miles which separate Tivoli from Rome. 
The old uncomfortable diligence, which 
might have been built in the days of 
Noah, so battered and broken and an- 
tiquated it is, is slowly dragged along 
every day by three sorry steeds over the 
undulating road between the two cities. 
But for a few dollars an open carriage 
may be hired that does the distance in 
three hours, and with a comfort un- 
known to Italian railway cars. In such 
a vehicle, a poet, a painter, a wealthy 
merchant retired from business, and the 
present writer might be seen approach- 
ing the Tiburtine Gate in Rome on one 
of the loveliest of Italian spring morn- 
ings. We all hailed immediately from 
the land beyond the Atlantic, and we 
were as various in tastes and sentiments 
as in appearance and pursuits. 

There is a halt at the gate. The nar- 
row exit through the city walls is block- 
ed up by wine-carts bringing in their 
rich burdens, and by groups of peasants 
attired in strange and picturesque cos- 
tumes. The men wear jackets of un- 
dressed sheep-skin above short trou- 
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sers of shaggy goat-skin. Their features 
are a dusky brown and their cyes a brill- 
iant black. Their peculiar dress gives 
one the idea that they are the very mod- 

els from which the ancient poets and 

painters depicted that wild combination 

of man and goat known as the satyr. 

The women are as brilliantly attired as 

the chorus in an opera, with scarlet 

bodices and blue skirts, their shining 

hair bound up in large plaits, folded at 

the back, and pierced by a silver dagger. 

Three custom-house officers thrust long 

sharp- pointed iron rods into the wine- 

casks: and harmless vegetables which 

may be on the carts, and into the peas- 

ants’ homely bundles, to discover if there 

be contraband goods concealed within 

their innocent coverings. Finally, we 

are allowed to pass out, and our poet 

exclaims: 

“We are not in keeping with the sur- 
roundings. This carriage should have 
been a chariot, and we should be cloth- 
ed in togas and sandals, as in the days 
of Augustus or Titus, when these old 
walls were fresh and beautiful in their 
newness.” 

“We are more comfortable as we 
are,” replies the merchant, who seems 
to be very matter-of-fact. 

“All things have changed since that 
old time,” remarks the painter. “The 
very name of the gate has become Chris- 
tian, and to-day the Porta Tiburtina is 
only to be found ir the writings of poets” 
and antiquarians, while every passing 
peasant will tell you that this is the Porta 
San Lorenzo, or St. Laurence’s Gate.” 

Nature has not changed; for, as we 
pass on, a faint indication of imme- 
morial blue hills rises before us, and a 
gentle breeze wooes our cheeks as we 
advance into the Campagna. Nor has 
death changed. A mile from the gate 
the dread King of Terrors holds his 
court and gathers his subjects around 
him. Here is the great cemetery of 
Rome; and, as we drive along, we see 
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the white monuments shining under the 
gloomy cypresses. We get farther away 
from the haunts of men and the home 
of the dead; and the Campagna spreads 
around us on all sides like a great undu- 
lating ocean of verdure. The scanty 
grass that grows on this wide plain is 
mingled with flowers. There is a faint 
odor of violets in the air that is inde- 
scribably sweet to the dweller in Rome 
accustomed to the peculiar perfumes 
that occasionally greet him there. The 
air is fresh and exhilarating, as if it 
were mingled with the essence of new 
wine. The Alban Hills, dyed in rich 
purple hues, stretch away, gradually less- 
ening until they reach the shore where 
the silvery Mediterranean laves their 
feet. Here and there amid the purple, 
white villas with darkly wooded back- 
grounds, and tiny cities inclosed in an- 
tique walls, are scattered on the sides 
of the mountains and glitter in the new 
sunshine like pearls on the dark tresses 
of a Roman beauty. On the highest 
point of all, Monte Cavi, a lone convent 
overlooks the scene, and there the solitary 
monks may meditate and pray, as far re- 
moved from the turmoil of the world in 
spirit as they are in situation. 

“What glorious tints!” enthusiasti- 
cally exclaims the painter. ‘ How diffi- 
cult it would be to picture that formless 
mist that lies like a veil in the valley be- 
low, transparent and white at the same 
time. And then, look at the various 
shades of purple—there almost red, and 
here toning down to a cold blue with 
deeper shades still, marking outlines and 
indicating clefts and hollows.” 

“ And I,” says the merchant, with a 
generous look upon his face, “ would 
give you a fair price for the picture if 
you paint all that as we see it now.” __ 

“Well you might,” replies the artist. 
“That picture is God’s handiwork, and 
we don’t know where His colors are to 
be found.” 

“But you are forgetting the poetry 
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and romance of the place,” interrupts 
the poet. “All the interest is not de- 
rived from color. These scenes owe 
most of their value, not to hues and 
tints, which a passing cloud may wipe 
out, but to the events that occurred and 
the men who moved and lived here in 
the olden time. I think,” he continues, 
warming up to his theme, “that when 
you leave out the memory of the men 
who have trodden this soil during so 
many centuries, you take away all that 
is really valuable. I doubt not but in 
America there are many scenes as beau- 
tiful as this, in which we take compara- 
tively little interest, because they do not 
attach us any the stronger to the great 
human brotherhood; and I never could 
understand that feeling which leads men 
to climb almost inaccessible mountains, 
and wander into unknown lands, for the 
pleasure of standing on a spot where no 
man ever stood before. I admit that all 
the new scene may be beautiful, but it is 
dead ; there are no memories round it; 
it is not like Rome, where, as Rogers 
says, 

“The very dust we tread stirs as with life, 

And not a breath but from the ground sends up 

Something of human grandeur.” 

The merchant looks at our poet for 
a moment in a sort of surprise, and then 
says: “ Well, Ineverread Rogers. When 
I was a boy, poetry was not much in my 
way. My father often said to me that 
poets and play-actors never made mon- 
ey, and never came to good, yet I should 
like to know all about these places in 
Rome and round here; the Guide Book 
only tells you the names of the places 
and of the men who built them. I know 
nothing about the men, whoare all pass- 
ed away; and almost as little about the 
places, though they are here.” 

‘Life has its compensations,” says the 
poet, quietly; “we can not all be alike. 
We give applause to the play-actor who 
succeeds in diverting us for a few hours, 
and a little money or some barren praise 
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to the poet who is fortunate enough to 
satisfy our taste for the moment. One 
man has a talent for making money, an- 
other for making verses. The latter, 
when he is a true poet, has a heart that 
throbs in unison with nature, and an in- 
telligence that finds beauty and harmony 
in the history of all the ages. Life in its 
various phases, and nature in her multi- 
form aspects, pass before him, making 
music in his soul, sad or joyous as they 
are scenes of woe or gladness, like the 
notes made by the wind on the strings 
of an A£olian harp.” 

“That eagle,” interrupts the painter, 
desirous of changing the conversation, 
“circling in the bright blue up there, 
would form a splendid feature in a pict- 
ure, and would give it a thought of lone- 
liness. Lizards inhabit ruins, and eagles 
are found where men are few.” 

We are now far out in the Cam- 
pagna, where the silence is only bro- 
ken by the songs of the birds and the 
tinkling of the bells on the distant carts. 
The road occasionally lies through cut- 
tings in the red tufa rock, and at inter; 
vals we come upon portions of the old 
Roman pavement, formed of six-sided 
blocks of grayish-blue lava, worn into 
deep ruts by the traffic of centuries. 
We are upon classical ground, and we 
are soon made aware of our proximity 
to the celebrated Lake of Tartarus. A 
strong smell, resembling that of very old 
eggs, which science terms sulphureted 
hydrogen—though that does not make it 
smell more sweet—fills the surrounding 
air; and, as we cross a tiny bridge, we 
see beneath us a rapid stream of a milky 
whiteness that passes from the Tarta- 
rean lake across the Campagna. Leaves 
left in this lake soon become covered 
with a limy deposit which hardens, and, 
while the leaves decay, retains the im- 
pression of each vein and line as per- 
fectly as a plaster-of-Paris mold. These 
pretty formations, foot-prints of nature’s 
most delicate children, are gathered by 
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the peasants of Tivoli, and offered to 
the curious traveler for a small consid- 
eration. The soil around this stream is 
covered over with limy deposits, and the 
only vegetation to be seen in this deso- 
late tract consists of hardy weeds spring- 
ing up here and there in crevices where 
a little earth and moisture have gathered. 

“That round tomb we are approach- 
ing, which seems a warlike tower with 
its embattled top,” remarks the paint- 
er, “is the chief feature in one of the 
most remarkable landscapes in the world. 
Poussin has painted this bridge that 
crosses the Anio, with the tomb at the 
other side, and a Roman prince has 
placed the work in the throne-room of 
his palace. A painter ought to produce 
a great picture when he has a Prince 
Doria for a patron, and a palace for an 
exhibition-room.” 

“Did the Roman general, Plautius,” 
asks our poet, “when the Emperor 
Claudius sent him to Britain to subdue 
the savage tribes of Caractacus, ever 
dream that his name should be more 
known by his grave than by his deeds? 
The ovation he received on his return 
may have satistied his ambition ; but his 
tomb, because it was placed in a pictur- 
esque situation, has made him celebra- 
ted throughout thé world. We, the de- 
scendants of the barbarians he subdued, 
can well afford to admire the immortal- 
ity his name acquired, and to smile at 
the means by which it was obtained.” 

“It is all very beautiful and interest- 
ing, gentlemen,” says the merchant; 
“but when do we reach Tivoli?” 

We pass by the entrance to Hadri- 
an’s Villa, leaving its wonders of nature 
and its great ruins to be explored on an- 
other occasion. Our way now lies upa 
mountain road that winds through groves 
of olives. What strange wild trees! 
Here is one with the trunk split, and 
rugged roots clinging to the rocky soil 
like the fingers of a drowning man toa 
saving plank. Another leans over with 
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a bacchanalian air, as though reeling in 
intoxication. The grayish-colored leaves 
and the scarred bark seem the gray hairs 
and wrinkles of old age. There is one 
whose vitals have been torn out, as it 
were a new Prometheus transformed 
into an olive. One may imagine that it 
was from such a scene as this, with the 
darkness of night around, that Gustave 
Doré drew that terrible illustration to 
the “Wandering Jew,” where the trees 
seem withered old men who scornfully 
Stretch out their long branch-arms, and 
point their leafy fingers at the miserable 
outcast; while their rugged knots and 
notches make faces with horrible eyes 
and grinning mouths, that seem to jeer 
at the unresting wanderer. What dread- 
ful pictures an imaginative mind might 
call up in an olive-grove when illumi- 
nated by the weird and solemn moon- 
light! But now rays of golden glory 
shoot down from the joyous heavens, 
and away behind and beneath us 

“ The broad Campagna sleeps in calm repose.” 

Far beyond in the dim distance a faint 
line of light is discernible, and we know 
that there is the Mediterranean, the tide- 
less sea— 

« The least in compass and the first in fame ;” 
while clear above all that bounds the 
view, whether on land or ocean, rises 
the mountainous dome of St.*Peter’s, 
the only visible indication of Rome. 

An ancient gate-way, with the magical 
letters S. P. Q. T.— “The Senate and 
People of Tivoli”—carved on its front, 
opens before us. Our coachman plucks 
up new spirit, and we dash along at a 
rapid pace over the rough streets, with 
many a shock and jolt, frightening stray- 
ed fowls, and scattering children; while 
the population come out of their houses 
and line the streets to learn*what visitors 
are heralded by such hubbub. Glances 
along the narrow streets reveal the va- 
rious out-door occupations of the in- 
habitants: here a cobbler sitting at the 
entrance of a dark door-way, working 
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and singing; there a group of women 
drawing water at a fountain, some de- 
parting with their bronze vases of an- 
tique shape balanced on their heads like 
the daughters of the patriarchs in bibli- 
cal days, others engaged in feminine 
gossip with loud tongues and eager ges- 
ticulations; and here we behold a crip- 
pled beggar sitting in the shade and ap- 
pealing in heart-rending tones to the 
charity of the passers-by. 

At the Hotel of the Sybil—name most 
ancient and appropriate—we find a smil- 
ing landlord ready to receive us, who, 
with kindly thought, ushers us into the 
dining-room. The table is prepared with 
magical alacrity. Wine from Orvieto is 
brought up in Florence flasks wrapped 
ina sort of basket-work, and corked with 
oil, which is dexterously withdrawn by 
means of a piece of tow. Trout from 
the adjoining Anio, and chickens that an 
hour ago, all unconscious of their fate, 
ran joyously about the yard, are now 
subjected to the vigorous knife and fork ; 
while a varietv of other productions, an- 
imal and vegetable, soon appear and dis- 
appear. The dull sound of the cascade 
without rings in our ears, and by its mu- 
sic adds a relish to our feast. Even the 
hard face of the merchant begins to look 
almost poetical under the influence of 
the golden Orvieto, and he talks less 
practically than before. Our poet be- 
comes witty, and, if he does not actually 
“set the ¢ad/e in a roar,” he frequent- 
ly does those who surround it. The 
painter is retrospective, relating his ear- 
ly struggles with color and outline, and 
the difficulties he had had in depicting 
Tivoli, not omitting the greater diffi- 
culties he found in trying to dispose of 
Tivoli when depicted. In such con- 
versation the last flask of Orvieto was 
drained. 

When we issue from the hotel a beau- 
tiful view meets our eyes ; a deep valley, 
whose precipitous sides are clothed with 
a luxuriant vegetation, opens beneath. 
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us. A roaring water- fall dashes down 
the opposite side of the valley, and on 
our right a graceful temple of Greek 
workmanship rises still and lonely like a 
gentle soul untouched by the strife be- 
low. The silvery spray of the cascade 
that forms a gorgeous rainbow on the 
opposite rocks, and which reminds one 
of the motto upon old sun-dials, “I only 
tell the sunny hours,” never reaches 
this imperishable treasure of antiquity, 
that lifts its graceful fluted pillars and 
carved cornice high into the azure heav- 
en. What changes have occurred in 
the world round here, even in the turbu- 
lent river beneath (which has changed 
its course within the last fifty years), 
since this gem of architecture first glad- 
dened the eyes of men. Some call it a 
temple of Hercules, but the more com- 
mon name is the “ Temple of the Sybil.” 
It consists of a circular cell, originally 
surrounded by eighteen fluted Corinthian 
columns, ten of which still remain. On 
the frieze, heads of oxen, rosettes, and 
patere or sacrificial pans, are designed 
in alternate carvings. A high door and 
a window, narrowing as they ascend, 
break the monotony of the wall. But 
no description can give an adequate idea 
of the beauty of the whole, a beauty 
greatly enhanced by the loveliness of its 
situation. As we stood gazing with de- 
light on this wonderful combination of 
nature and art, and admiring its exquis- 
ite harmony, a small, round, happy-look- 
ing individual presented himself before 
us, announcing himself as the guide 
who had conducted the Prince of Wales 
to the grotto beneath, and amiably offer- 
ing his services to us fora like purpose. 
It was something to have a royal guide 
to watch over our uncertain steps in our 
downward course, and we all, with the 
exception of the merchant, who consid- 
ered this a “dodge to extort money from 
us,” joyfully accepted the leadership of 
the happy-looking man. The merchant 
* finally submitted. 
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Down through a garden, into adarken- 
ed passage cut in the solid rock, where 
there were occasional openings through 
which we got a peep of the world outside, 
along ways made slippery by water drip- 
ping from an unknown source, in narrow 
paths where daylight again shone round 
us, did we follow our royal guide. He 
filled our ears with the names of prin- 
ces, princesses, marquises, and dukes 
whom he had conducted along these 
same routes, until we likened him to an 
animated A/manach de Gotha. He was 
“hand and glove” with every-personage 
great in European annals, and he made 
jokes and told stories in broken English 
that were irresistibly comical. 

Finally, like four Dantes led bya Virgil 
travestied, we reached an Inferno, where 
the waters boiled and roared with a sad, 
wailing, lost-soul sound, as they were 
hurried down into a deep dark grotto 
that opened into the bosom of the earth. 
Irresistible in its onward course, this 
portion of the river had worn away the 
rocks into rounded descents; and the 
roof of the grotto was formed by the 
same agency into cloud-like shapes— 
such clouds as precede a thunder-storm. 
Little imagination was needed to delude 
us into the idea that the storm had 
burst, and that from the hidden bosom 
of these stony clouds came forth the 
thunder that roared around us! Here, 
it is said, in times of old lived the pro- 
phetic Sybil, who wrote her oracles up- 
on the leaves and scattered them on the 
wind; and here her trembling votaries 
came to ask her counsel for their loves 
or hates, or their miseries and sufferings, 
with unholy desire to pry into the se- 
crets of the unknown. Here also came 
the messengers of the great Augustus to 
learn what should be the fate of his em- 
pire, when, according to the legend, the 
Tiburtine Sybil prophesied the coming 
of the great king, Christ, whose succes- 
sors should reign in Rome. It was a 
fitting home for such a dweller, and with 
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an Italian moon making deep shadows, 
and throwing brilliant lights around this 
gloomy spot, the imagination of the 
strongest would be moved to accept the 
secrets of the supernatural from the tall 
and stately figure whose voice resound- 
ed above the roar of the elements, deal- 
ing out weal or woe to her listener. Here, 
too, in our modern days, did Bulwer’s 
hero, Godolphin, tell his tale of love in 
the ear of Lady Constance, and plight 
his troth. 

We passed down to the brink of the 
valley, and stood in front of the great 
cascade that falls over the rocks oppo- 
site, from a height of over 300 feet. There 
is no sensation of the terrible felt in 
looking at this fall; the spectator is 
rather delighted by its beauty than oth- 
erwise. Enshrouded by vegetation, al- 
ways green from the abundant moisture 
around, the picture is pretty rather than 
sublime. 

We visited on the other side of the 
valley several memorable spots—the 
ruins of the villa of Maecenas, the pro- 
totype of literary patrons; the remains 
of the home of the “lean and hungry 
Cassius,” the murderer of Cesar; and 
that of Quintilius Varro, where Horac®, 
the graceful poet and man about town, 
frequently resided. Before returning to 
our hotel, the Villa d’Este— to-day in- 
habited by the celebrated pianist and 
composer, Abbe Liszt—claimed our at- 
tention. It is a fine example of the style 
of villa in vogue a couple of centuries 
ago, when all that elegant and frivolous 
life, which furnishes such rich materials 
to the romance writer, was flourishing 
in its fullness. Long walks pass be- 
tween solid high hedges, and tall cy- 
presses grace piazzas where fountains 
murmur pleasantly; statues appear at 
intervals —the guardian spirits of these 
leafy shades. Artificial grottoes, with 
imitation stalactites, are met with occa- 
sionally, as if the rich proprietor would 
force unwilling nature to adorn his dwell- 
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ing-place. From an elevated spot in 
the grounds, the whole Campagna is 
visible, with Rome in the distance rep- 
resented by its one great dome standing 
out darkly against the sunset sky. There 
is a majestic loneliness about the scene 
infinitely sad and touching; the great 
expanse of level uninhabited land seems 
to cut off the extreme parts of the pict- 
ure. 

We continued gazing at this lonely 
land until our guide suggested that we 
should depart, as we had yet one object 
more to examine. This was the “ Hun- 
dred Fountains,” consisting of a very 
long trough into which a hundred fount- 
ains poured their waters. The streams 
were dry, however, and the trough was 
half filled with an unsightly mixture of 
mud and water. We trudged along at 
the base of the trough through damp. 
clay; our merchant, whose shiny boots 
lay heavily on his mind, walked clean 
and neat on the edge of the trough. In 
a few seconds a loud splash and a smoth- 
ered cry were heard, and, as we turned 
our heads, the merchant emerged from 
the trough, transformed into the like- 
ness of a river-god. He had been look- 
ing at the views around, and a false step 
had_ brought him down full length into 
the mud, and reduced him to this com- 
plexion. From his elegant coat and his 
irreproachable trousers, from his tall hat 
and his neat cravat, the mud dripped like 
long icicles. He was clothed in a thick 
coating of bright ochre-colored clay. He 
was the most woful spectacle ever pre- 
sented to the eyes of merry excursion- 
ists. It was impossible to keep silent; 
we roared with irrepressible laughter; 
the little guide, holding his hands on his . 
sides, rolled about as if he were in a fit. 
No one would approach this unfortunate 
merchant; his very touch was defile- 
ment. His first expression was natural- 
ly an oath; his next, “I am done for 
now!” Charity, however, prevailed over 
mirth, and the painter, probably because 
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he was accustomed to the treatment of 
pigments, approached him with a tile for 
a strigil, and gradually scraped himdown 
to a less brilliant color. As we passed 
through the streets of Tivoli to our ho- 
tel, the idlers and the children gathered 
out to see our transformed friend, and 
he was received with cheers as we went 
along; even the very dogs barked at 
him. Being out for a few days, he had 
only one suit of clothes, and while these 
were being scraped and dried, he was 
obliged to get into the cast - off costume 
of a post-boy. His appearance then was 
even more ludicrous than before; he 
seemed a boy who had outgrown his 
clothes many years previous. His bare 
arms stretched out far beyond his sleeves, 
and his legs came out long beneath the 
extremities of his pantaloons. His ill- 
temper and harsh words added a new 
element to our mirth, and as we left him 
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by the fire, grumbling and quarreling 
with the hotel waiters, we confessed to 
each other that though Tivoli had many 
beauties and charms, yet we were grate- 
ful to the merchant for the march on the 
brink of the “‘ Hundred Fountains,”’ and 
for the amusement we derived from that 
performance. 

We would have loved to linger longer 
in the sylvan shades which surround 
this beautiful retreat, to drink in the ro- 
mance and antiquity which poetry and 
art have so plentifully diffused in this 
home of the Muses, to feel the senti- 
ments that the spirit of the place con- 
jures up, and to enjoy all the delights so 
bountifully spread around for eye and 
intellect ;_ but the merchant would brook 
no delay. Next morning, we returned 
to Rome, all delighted beyond measure 
with Tivoli and its associations, save 
our merchant. 
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“ HREE centuries back, eight thou- 

sand miles east! Why tell us such 

old stories, which happened far away?” 

“Because the present you know well 
enough, and the past has a lesson.” 

“What lesson? I should be glad to 
know!” 

“The lesson of a people that three 
centuries ago conquered its freedom, 
and kept it through all the turmoils of 
war and revolution, just as you conquer- 
ed yours a century ago and kept it until 
now.” 

“What then?” 

“If you accomplish what that small 
parcei of humanity has done, in two more 
centuries you will be the leading nation 
of the universe.” 

“Amen!” 


The most southern province of what 
was during two centuries and a half the 
republic, and now, since half a century, 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, is North 
Braband. Bois-le-duc and Breda are its 
chief strongholds. The population be- 
longs to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and is a connecting link between the 
stern Hollanders and the more cosmo- 
politan Belgians. 

In the eighty years’ contest for free- 
dom from Spanish tyranny, the northern 
provinces struggled hard to keep their 
dominion in North Braband, and many 
were the battles which Prince Maurice 
of Orange fought on its extensive plains. 
But Bois-le-duc and Breda had early 
fallen into the hands of freemen, and it 
is the way in which Breda came to be a 
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stronghold of Netherlandish freedom, 
which is the subject of this historical 
sketch. 

There was great rejoicing in the Gold- 
en Lion, a large and well-provided tav- 
ern, kept by Karl Voigt. I saya tavern, 
for in those days the modern palatial 
hotels were unknown, the travelers few, 
and the wayfarer was but too glad to 
find hospitality in the most humble inn. 
And that of Karl Voigt was among the 
very best; its drinking-hall was large, 
and when the table was spread on a fes- 
tive occasion like this, the guests sit- 
ting comfortably on their high-backed 
chairs, wine and beer served round by 
watchful attendants, and Isabel, daugh- 
ter of the host, superintending with dig- 
nified grace, the passers-by used to loi- 
ter and listen to the mirth and song, 
drop in and order a pot of beer or glass 
of Rhenish wine, join in the laugh, ap- 
plaud the wit, and criticise the more or 
less political allusions. 

Among the passers-by, on this occa- 
sion, was one who, by his appearance, 
would command respect. Of dark com- 
plexion, with heavy beard and mustache, 
his glistening eyes took in the merry 
scene; and last, not least, rested upon 
the stately maiden, who, with a smile 
somewhat sarcastic, seemed to sweep 
over the whole assemblage, and with 
the fire of lightning answer the gaze of 
our passer-by, who had stopped. With 
arms across his broad chest, he, Hans 
Viering, leaned against the entrance, 
his broad-rimmed hat with dark feather 
leaving little to be seen of his counte- 
nance but the sharp, quick-moving eyes; 
the stiletto was safe at his side, but, 
judging from those eyes, it would be un- 
safe to provoke its unsheathing. His 
dress was simple and much worn— 
somewhat of the military cut. To those 
who, standing near, whispered some 
words to him, he answered by a signifi- 
cant shrug of his broad shoulders; then, 
following the gliding steps of the pre- 
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siding maiden, he would now and then, 
with nervous grasp, twist his long mus- 
tache, as one who knew whom he watch- 
ed and why he watched. Louder and 
louder was the talk at the festive table. 
Spanish was the language; now and 
then only was a Flemish word heard; for 
the guests were nearly all officers of 
the Spanish garrison. A few of them 
were natives of the southern provinces, 
which as yet were under Spanish do- 
minion. 

Antwerp had been captured by the 
royal troops—Antwerp, the stronghold 
of the Schelde, the second city in com- 
mercial importance to Amsterdam. The 
Prince of Parma had done a great thing. 
“Hurrah for the Prince of Parma!” 

The glasses were filled and emptied, 
and filled again. Louder and louder be- 
came the talk; and Don José Espinal, 
the comandante of the garrison, who 
until now had maintained a certain pres- 
idential dignity, repeated with boisterous 
clamor: “ Hurrah for the prince; and a 
thousand hurrahs for Dofia Isabel!” 
The eyes of Hans Viering shot fire at 
the mention of the maiden’s name; his 
position became erect, as it were, ready 
foraction. The right hand left its cross- 
ed position, and rested on the stiletto. 
“Hurrah for Dofia Isabel!” echoed the 
guests, some scarcely knowing what they 
said, some with unholy gaze fixed on the 
girl. 

Erect she stood, a blush for an in- 
stant bringing out her darkening eyes ; 
then she paled, and looked to the en- 
trance door. Don José, with stagger- 
ing step, arose and caught her hand. 
“Better thee than Antwerp,” he said, 
and kissed her fingers. The kiss was 
followed by a blow, which made the co- 
mandante reel. The maiden crossed 
her arms, and looked to the entrance 
door again. 

Hans Viering was no longer there. 
Already he held the comandante in his 
iron grasp, already the stiletto was lift- 
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ed on high, when Isabel’s hand took 
hold of the avenging arm. 

“No murder, but freedom!” she cried, 
with ringing voice — “freedom from the 
tyrants, freedom from foreign soldiers. 
Flee, Hans, flee! Save thyself and us.” 

“And so I will,” answered the young 
man, in a husky voice. “I swear it by 
the Holy Virgin!” 

Hans Viering disappeared, Spanish 
soldiers rushed in, and soon Isabel and 
Karl Voigt were carried off to prison. 

The following day there was much 
talk in the little city of Breda. But the 
talk was in an undertone. The Golden 
Lion was shut up. Karl Voigt and Is- 
abel were in prison. Hans Viering was 
gone, no one knew whither. The co- 
mandante was reticent. Voigt was ac- 
cused of conniving with the Orangemen. 
He was to be tried on a charge of high 
treason. 

In those days the trials were short. 
There were no appeals. Condemnation 
was usually followed by execution. Karl 
Voigt was condemned. Days and days 
went by, but no execution. 

“Strange what has become of Hans 
Viering,” said one, whose crippled arm 
bespoke the soldier—“ strange; no one 
saw him since that night.” 

“Run away, I suppose,” said anoth- 
er, with a sneer, “and just in time; but 
he left his Isabel in the lurch!” 

The other lifted his only arm in a 
threatening way; his eye glistened with 
indignation. “Coward thou art, to say 
as much of Hans. Runaway! Think- 
est others like thyself? Didst not see 
him fighting at Turnhout? No, of course 
not; but I saw him, thou miserable cur! 
I saw him fighting beside the prince; 
and were it not for him, the prince would 
have been shrouded long ago.” 

“ Now, stop thy boasting, and let Hans 
alone,” said the other, in lowered tones. 
“Dost not see the guard?” 

“But what Aas become of Hans Vie- 
ring?” repeated the cripple, with a sigh, 
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little heeding the approaching Spanish 
patrol. 


Hans Viering was a North Braband- 
er, in the fullest sense of the word. He 
had high notions of personal liberty. 
His features showed the Walloon blood, 
which gives, especially to the female pop- 
ulation, a Roman cast—dark and deter- 
mined. Though obedient to parents and 
parish priest, he had from early boyhood 
taken to the wild and roving life of the 
musketeer; now serving this master, now 
that one, as chance would have it. When 
on furlough, or éut of actual service, he 
used to loiter in and around Breda, the 
city where his father had made a com- 
petency in the peat trade—then, as now, 
of great importance in a country where 
there is no wood, coal is scarce, and 
turf-lands abound. There he often 
was a visitor at the Golden Lion, and 
one of the many who admired the 
somewhat severe beauty of Isabel. 
Severe she was, indeed. Her wom- 
anly dignity was such that she moved 
with perfect security in the midst of 
the most riotous company; and the kiss 
which the comandante pressed on her 
hand was the first show of familiarity 
she had had to resent. Many had been 
the advances made by the gallant Don 
José to win the smiles of Dofia Isabel, 
as he called her with Spanish courtesy. 
But Isabel, on her dignity, knew her 
place, and kept it so much the easier, 
because one occupied her thoughts who 
in her eyes was superior to all others. 

When, on that night of reckless ban- 
queting, the stiletto of Hans Viering 
was arrested by the maiden’s arm, “ No 
murder!” she exclaimed, “ but freedom! 
Flee, Hans, flee! Save thyself and us.” 

“And so I will,” he answered, and 
swore an oath which no faithful adher- 
ent to the Church would easily break. 

That night he was on the road to 
Vlissingen, where he knew the Dutch 
were gathering a force. Though rough 
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and ready in fight, Hans Viering was 
prudent, and careful to keep in his pos- 
session some papers and testimonials 
which his many acts of trusty bravery 
had procured. 

“Thou art the very man,” said the 
sturdy admiral, when Hans had present- 
ed him with his credentials and explain- 
ed his plan. “Thou art the very man, 
but it is a risky thing. So few in a gar- 
risoned town like Breda are likely to be 
worsted, and then -———” 

“Never!” interrupted Hans —“nev- 
er! Give me three hundred men, all 
willing, all accustomed to life in a ship, 
all knowing what they are about; give 
me two buglers of the right kind, who 
know their business; give me two of 
your best officers, who are acquainted 
with the city—and the flag of freedom 
will wave on St. Paul’s, as sure as I am 
Hans Viering.” His eyes flashed fire; 
thinking of Isabel, he could not bear de- 
lay. 

The admiral looked with wonder at 
what seemed to him an extreme of pa- 
triotism; he met with almost bashful- 
ness the resolute stare of the North Bra- 
bander. At last he said, somewhat hes- 
itatingly, but with a positive utterance: 
“Very well, Lieutenant Viering, to-mor- 
row morning the men will be ready. 
May God help you along!” 

“The Virgin will!” cried Hans, ex- 
ultingly. 

“May be,” said the puritanical ad- 
miral; “at all events, the men will be 
ready.” 


“ Hast heard anything about Voigt?” 
asked Barends of one of his neighbors. 

“Nothing. He is condemned; that 
is what they say, but they seem rather 
slow this time. I wonder what has be- 
come of Isabel?” 

“Well, that is what puzzles me,” an- 
swered Barings, in a whisper. “The 
jailer tells me she is not in prison. Then 
where can she be?” 
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“Humph!” said the neighbor, “she 
may be safe enough. You know, the 
comandante was after her.” 

“Poor girl!” said Barings, “that 
might explain the whole thing. Court 
the daughter and hang the father would 
be rather rough.” 

“Well, let it be. I wish the saints 
would deliver us from these Spanish 
scoundrels. They cross themselves and 
come to mass, but they are a hard set to 
deal with. They even come and take 
provisions from my store, give me a 
scrap of paper, and that is all; the mon- 
ey I never see. And soon I shall be 
out of bread, and out of peat to heat the 
oven. What are we coming to!” 

“Well, as for that,” said Barings, “I 
have just heard that there is a large peat- 
ship in port, consigned to Viering.” 

“To Viering? Why, I did not know 
he had anything more to do with peat.” 

“Nor do I; but he is shrewd, and 
may be he’ll sell at a high price—not a 
bad speculation just now.” 

Yes; peat had become very scarce, 
and the arriva] of a large cargo created 
quite an excitement. When the baker 
came to Viering, in time as he hoped 
to make a bargain, he found the whole 
cargo had been bought already. 

“But, wait till to-morrow,” said Vie- 
ring; “may be I can spare you some. 
It is a very large load; indeed, I never 
saw such a heavily laden ship. They 
had some difficulty to get it through the 
bridges; but it is safe now. Come ear- 
ly to-morrow, and I'll try to save you 
something.” 


Narrow and few are the streets of 
Breda. One or two canals run through 
them —the chief means of communica- 
tion with the outside world. The lar- 
gest runs near the Broad Street, where 
Viering had his dwelling. 

“Had a great deal of trouble to get 
through the lines,” said the heavy-beard- 
ed skipper to the crowd round him. 
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“They want to starve us out of fuel; 
they know they can not out of flour and 
meal. But then, to make bread, we 
want fuel to light the oven—eh, Vie- 
ring?” 

The skipper grinned; the peat-mer- 
chant grinned. 

“Wonder how you got her through 
the bridge!” said one of the crowd. 
“Never saw such a load! About dou- 
ble the usual size. Is that your dog, 
Skipper?” A noise was heard far be- 
low in the vessel, something like the 
barking of a dog. It ceased, then be- 
gan again. 

“Yes; that’s Poker,” said the skip- 
per, jumping on board. “I must look 
after him.” 

“Come, boys,” said Viering—“ come 
away. I hear the patrol, and you know 
it’s unpleasant in the guard-house. So 
come home—quick !” 

The crowd dispersed, but Viering con- 
trived to jump on board, and disappear- 
ed, while, the patrol passed, with the 
monotonous tramp of a night- watch. 
When it was out of hearing, the cabin- 
door opened, and out came Hans Vie- 
ring, with sword and musket. 

“High time,” he said, in a low voice, 
to the skipper, while shaking hands with 
his old father—‘“high time; the men 
can not stand it longer—impossible.” 

“Just in time,” answered the old man. 
“The patrol has just passed. Go ahead, 
my brave Hans; and may God be with 
you!” 

At a given signal, armed men came, 
one by one, out of the cabin-door,* and, 
in deepest silence, ranged themselves 
along the quay. They formed three 





* For those who may have seen a loaded peat-ship 
in Holland, it is easy to understand how so many sol- 
diers could be hidden in a small vessel without being 
suspected, Peat is a very light material, cut in blocks 
of eight by four inches. The vessels wherein it is 
carried are flat-bottomed, and the light cargo is piled 
up eight, ten, or mote feet above the deck, A sham 
wall and cover of peat could thus easily give room, in 
the lower and upper deck, for a large number of men, 
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companies of a hundred men each; two 
were commanded by officers of Viering’s 
choice, and had their bugles; the third 
remained under command of Viering 
himself, and carried the Orange flag. 
The officers seemed to know what they 
were about. One company followed the 
road of the patrol, another a more direct 
street to the market-place, the third was 
ready to move as soon as Hans gave 
the word. A few minutes, and a bugle- 
call roused the inhabitants. The first 
company soon overtook the patrol, and 
made short work of it. On they march- 
ed, sounding the favorite march, W7/- 
helmus van Nassauen, and shouting 
“Hurrah for Prince Maurice!” 

There was a sound of bugles and 
drums in the castle. Thither Hans or- 
dered his men to go quietly, without 
shouting. They were veterans, and 
knew how to obey orders. But the ex- 
citement was great, and what they could 
not do in shouting they did in marching. 
They arrived when the whole garrison, 
some five or six hundred men, had left. 
They entered, took possession, raised 
the flag, left a guard, and, with the ar- 
dor of veterans, fell on the rear of the 
garrison. At the same time the two oth- 
er companies had arrived, and now a 
hand-to-hand fight began, wherein the 
garrison, taken by surprise, not knowing 
where to turn, was worsted, and soon 
threw down its arms. Only one group 
of veteran soldiers refused to surrender. 
“Por el Rey /” shouted a sonorous voice 
in their midst, while doing good work 
with a bright blade of Toledo. “Por ed 
Rey /” he cried again, as a bullet struck 
him down. 

But when the leader fell all surrender- 
ed, and there was an end of bloodshed. 
Don José Espinal was surrounded by 
friend and foe. Hans Viering forgot all 
about the kiss pressed on Isabel’s hand. 
“Take him safely to his quarters,” he 
said to one of the officers; “call Doctor 
Relmsma; he lives in Broad Street, near 
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the Carmelites. Quick! do as I say. 
Save his life. Quick!” 

Hans had the power of commanding, 
a power possessed by few—a magnetic 
power which makes others work with a 
will, just because “he said so.” An 
hour thereafter, all was quiet in Breda 
—the dead ready for burial, the wound- 
ed cared for. And when the morning 
sun rose, its first rays struck the flag of 
liberty on the spire of St. Paul’s. 

It was to be the last sun for Don José 
Espinal. The Spanish medico fully 
agreed with Doctor Relmsma that the 
case was hopeless. The young coman- 
dante had just returned to conscious- 
ness. He looked round as one who 
wakes fromadream. It took some time 
before he realized all. But when Hans 
Viering entered the room and stood be- 
fore him with downcast look, as one who 
said a prayer, the eyes of the young 
Spaniard gleamed with fire. 

“ Perro del diablo!” he said, gnash- 
ing his teeth; “what dost ¢ow want?” 

Hans kept silence. He felt for the 
vanquished foe, who, after all, had done 
his soldier’s duty. At last he said, in 
an almost beseeching tone, “ Where is 
Isabel?” 

Don José looked long at him. There 
was a conflict in his bosom —a conflict, 
not as bloody, but as severe as the one 
in which he got his death-wound. 

Hans repeated, in a more beseeching 
manner, “As a caballero, I ask thee, 
where is Isabel?” 

Don José was silent. His eyes re- 
mained staring at Hans Viering. Then 
they closed as in sleep; his outstretch- 
ed hand fell on his breast. The phy- 
sicians approached, felt the pulse, stood 
a moment thoughtful, then, turning to 
the by-standers, Doctor Relmsma said: 
“ Keep very quiet. He will wake again, 
but then keep quiet; his young life strug- 
gles hard against the end, which is sure 
to come. You had better have Father 
Antoine in readiness.” 
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The sunbeams began to shine through 
the narrow windows, and cast a glimmer 
on the handsome face of Don José. The 
eyes opened, the dying man heaved a 
sigh as one who wakes out of a dream. 
“Caballero,” he said, and the words came 
out softly as in a whisper—“cadallero I 
am, always was; is it not so, Isabel?” 
He looked round, as if in search of some 
one. His eyes met Hans Viering, stand- 
ing immovable, with waiting look. “Call 
her,” he said. 

“ Where—where ?”’ asked Hans, with 
nervous excitement grasping his hand. 
“T pray thee, caballero, where?” 

Don José did not withdraw his hand, 
but said: “Hast seen the father?” 

“T have,” answered Hans. “But 
where is Isabel?” 

“Ah, yes!” faintly whispered Don 
José, “the promise—the promise!” 

There was a few moments’ silence in 
that room. Father Antoine came in 
and knelt down near the dying man, 
bending so as to hear his slightest whis- 
per. Few were the words which he 
caught, but all at once he rose, and 
went out of the room. The by-stand- 
ers were amazed. The physicians felt 
the pulse again. Don José smiled faint- 
ly. “Not yet—not yet,” he said, and 
turned his weary-looking face toward 
the entrance. 

Thus he remained for almost a quar- 
ter of an hour, always looking, some- 
times smiling, now and then casting a 
glance at Viering, who seemed to feel 
that something was coming to solve the 
riddle. At last the door opened, and 
Father Antoine entered, leading by the 
hand a woman whose features were hid- 
den by a white veil. She wore the dress 
of a novice in the convent of St. Ann. 
They both stood before the bed of death. 
The priest lifted the veil, and Hans ex- 
claimed — almost shrieking — “Isabel! 
Isabel!” 

Yes, there she stood—the noble maid- 
en—slightly trembling, but with eyes full 
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of pity meeting the gaze of Don José. 
At the sight of her he seemed to revive— 
to take in breath of life, when beholding 
her whom he really loved. 

“ Dofia Isabel,” said Father Antoine, 
“repeat the promise which thou wast 
made to swear to save thy father’s life.” 

There was a pause. The maiden at 
last said, with trembling voice, “ That I 
should not leave the convent, nor make 
known my retreat, as long as my father 
lived.” 

“Dost thou, Don José, relieve her of 
this promise?” 

“T do,” he said, “and beg thy pray- 


ONCE. 
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ers, that I may be forgiven this abuse of 
my authority.” After a pause, he add- 
ed: “Indeed, I loved thee, and wished 
to keep thee safe, and did all I could to 
delay thy father’s execution. As a ca- 
ballero, 1 have loved thee; as a cada- 
“lero, 1 give thee to him who deserves 
thee. May I kiss thy hand once more, 


Dofia Isabel?” he added, with a faint 
smile. 

Isabel gave him her hand, and press- 
ed a parting kiss on the dying soldier’s 
forehead. It was a parting kiss, indeed, 
for Don José Espinal was gone—dead, 
a caballero. 








ONCE. 


No matter when: enough that moon and stars 
Shone as they shine to-night! 





That tales of desolation and of wars, 
Of struggle and of blight— 
Like the low mutterings of a troubled dream, 
Casting no shadow on the morning light — 
Glanced o’er my soul and thine. 
The music of the pine, 
The subtile gliding stream, 
A deeper impress left upon our hearts. 
The murm’ring song fell soothing on our ears ; 
The silver stream with beauty charmed our eyes; 
And so we bade the tales of shields and darts, 
With all their train of agony and tears, 
Go to the winds, and leave us golden skies, 
And brooks, and stretching hills, and “lover’s leaps,’ 
With bold and rugged steeps, 
And all the glamour of enchanting scenes ; 
For thou and I were midway in our teens! 


**Once!”’ 


Breathe it softly —softly, O my heart! 


And thou, my waiting one— 
My unforgotten wheresoe’er thou art, 
My soul’s unfading sun, 
My guiding light beneath the storms and clouds, 
My solace when the woods and hills are lone 
And the dark pine breathes out its saddening moan, 
And when the night the misty mountain shrouds — 
Breathe it still gently, wheresoe’er thou art, 


Strength of my fainting heart! 
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Stop, O wheels of time, upon the word! 


Gather it in a knot of silken blue; 
Bind it all fondly with a nuptial cord 


Unto the widowed present. 
All change, all chance. 


Bear it through 
Love! dear Love! hold it fast — 


Let it no more be wedded to the past; 
That so two hearts, through all life’s blotted scenes, 
May ever tarry midway in their teens, 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


HOUGH the commercial transac- 

tions between California and the 
Central American States are by no means 
inconsiderable, and the trade between 
the two countries is extending year by 
year, but little general information re- 
specting these republics is possessed by 
persons otherwise tolerably informed. 
Their political history is known to few, 
and, as regards Guatemala, the largest 
and most populous of these five states, 
perhaps fewer particulars than even the 
scanty news of the other portions of 
Central America have, up to within the 
last two years, been made public. This 
is owing to the fact that this state, hav- 
ing been under the same government 
and unagitated by revolutionary commo- 
tion for a period of thirty years, no 
events attracting much attention have 
taken place within its territory during 
that time. In 1871, however, the Con- 
servative Government of Guatemala, 
which had for more than a quarter of a 
century maintained itself in power, was 
overthrown by revolution; and in the 
latter part of that year, and during 1872, 
the Roman Catholic orders of the Jesu- 
its, Capuchins, Dominicans, and San 
Franciscans were expelled the repub- 
lic, the archbishop was deposed and 
hurried under an armed escort out of 
the country, and startling reforms of a 


most liberal tendency were passed in 
rapid succession. 

As it may be a subject not uninterest- 
ing to our readers, we propose to give 
in the following article a brief outline of 
the history of this republic, and a short 
sketch of the immediate events which 
led to this blow against the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

When the provinces comprised in that 
portion of the immense possessions of 
Spain in the western world which con- 
stituted the viceroyalty of Guatemala 
followed the example of their southern 
sister colonies, threw off their allegiance 
to the mother country, and declared 
their independence in 1821, it was the 
hope of those leaders in that movement 
who were truly patriotic, to establish, 
with the United States as their model, 
a confederate republic out of the five 
departments of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
This indeed was actually accomplished, 
and in the year 1824 the Central Amer- 
ican Republic sprung into existence. 
Short, however, and bloody was the ca- 
reer to which it was born. The scheme, 
though well-intended, was impracticable, 
and proved a sad and deplorable failure. 
Spanish pride and ambition rendered 
agreement and unity impossible. No 
sooner had the infant confederation 
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sprung into being, than party jealousy 
and the dire effect of the antagonism of 
cliques and opposing family interests 
displayed their destructive power, and 
ere long overthrew it. Each state was 
a jealous rival of the other, while an 
equally bitter rivalry reigned even among 
the leading members of each separate 
state. Each state was uncompromis- 
ingly desirous that one of its own citi- 
zens should occupy the presidential chair 
of the union, and, consequently, exert- 
ed all possible opposition to the election 
of any other than its own nominee. It 
was soon evident that ambition and not 
patriotism had been with most the main- 
spring to the active part they had taken 
in the assumption of independence— 
that personal interest and aggrandize- 
ment, and not the elevation of their 
country to a higher condition of liberty, 
had been their object. The result was 
that civil war almost immediately broke 
out; and the next nineteen years, dur- 
ing which the republic dragged on its 
feeble life, constituted a period in which 
the two great rival factions, the “Ser- 
viles” and “Liberales” battled with each 
other for supremacy. In vain patriots, 
chief among whom was Morazan, en- 
deavored to hold together this ill-built 
fabric of union. The materials of which 
it was constructed rendered every effort 
futile. State made war against state, 
and state after state declared its own 
national sovereignty and revolted from 
the union, till this existed in name only. 

Amid the chaos of this disorder two 
elements maintained a definite form and 
definite action—the bitterly antagonistic 
factions above-mentioned—the Conserv- 
atives and Liberals: the one party con- 
tending for the establishment of a gov- 
ernment which, if rightly named, would 
be classified as a despotic oligarchy; 
the other striving, professedly at least, 
for republican freedom in its legitimate 
sense. In no part of Central America 
did these two opposing factions exhibit 
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more fiercely their animosity to each 
other than in Guatemala. With fluctu- 
ating success each side in turn obtained 
the supreme power, and each side in 
the moment of its triumph dealt hardly 
with the other. It was during the pe- 
riod that the Liberals had gained the 
upper-hand, under the able conduct of 
their champion and leader, Morazan, 
that the first severe blow was struck at 
the priesthood and the religious institu- 
tions of Guatemala. In the year 1829 
the archbishop and all members of the 
Capuchin, San Franciscan, and Domin- 
ican orders were expelled the country, 
the nunneries were thrown open, and in 
1832 the Roman Catholic religion was 
declared to be no longer the religion of 
the state, and the tolerance of all forms 
of worship was proclaimed. 

After useless attempts on the part of 
Guatemala to coerce the revolted states 
and maintain the confederacy, the pro- 
ject fell to the ground. In the year 1841 
no semblance of it longer existed, and 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica recognized each 
other as separate and independent re- 
publics. 

During the latter years of the pro- 
tracted and sanguinary contest that was 
carried on between the Conservatives 
and Liberals, and while the union still 
existed, a third party, or rather person, 
connected with neither faction, was grad- 
ually gaining possession of the supreme 
power in Guatemala. This was no other 
than Rafael Carrera, the future presi- 
dent, or rather dictator, of that state. 

More than half Indian by blood, of 
undaunted bravery and intense ambition, 
possessing not even the rudiments of 
education, but a man gifted with extra- 
ordinary acuteness, intuitive perception, 
and natural intelligence, he began his 
public career by a kind of insurgent 
guerrilla warfare, which he seems to 
have waged indiscriminately against the 
ruling powers whatever was their polit- 
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ical creed. Afterward, aided by the 
priesthood in the extremity of their fear 
of the Liberal party, he persuaded the 
Indian population of the south - eastern 
districts of the state that he would re- 
cover for them the sovereignty of their 
country and restore to them their ancient 
rights and liberty. By raising this stand- 
ard and rallying-cry, he soon became an 
object of adoration with them, and a 
source of dread to the feeble and vary- 
ing government. Though at first he 
was repeatedly defeated, and, at times, 
reduced to the utmost extremities, he 
never found himself without followers, 
and his summons to the field, when a 
favorable occasion offered, was ever ea- 
gerly responded to by his faithful broth- 
er Indians. Slowly yet surely he fought 
his way up, through extraordinary vicis- 
situdes, to the highest success: one day 
at the head of an army threatening the 
capital; another, utterly routed, his forces 
dispersed, and himself a fugitive with a 
handful of followers in the trackless 
mountain ranges. Later on, after pass- 
ing among these fastnesses weeks or 
months of exposure to drenching rains 
and the keen cold of their high altitude, 
he would again suddenly make his ap- 
pearance where he was least expected, 
at the head of a formidable band, carry- 
ing terror wherever he went. Twice in 
his eventful career he entered the city of 
Guatemala with his half- savage hordes, 
causing the utmost consternation, and 
making the inhabitants pay large sums 
of money to his Indians. Such was the 
man whose destiny it was to put an end 
for a period of many years to the strug- 
gle between Conservatives and Liberals. 

In the year 1839, when all was disor- 
der and mismanagement within, he ap- 
peared for the third: time before the cap- 
ital with 5,000 men, summoned by the 
Conservatives to their aid. His strength 
was irresistible ; the authorities, power- 
less to offer opposition to him, had no 
alternative other than submission. He 


soon made it evident that he had no in- 
tention of yielding up the power he had 
won. From the day upon which he 
made his third entry into the city until 
the day of his death, he was virtually 
dictator of the republic. When shortly 
afterward, Morazan, with a greatly infe- 
rior force, in the desperation of forlorn 
hope, struck his final blow, Carrera easi- 
ly defeated him, and was, only a short 
time after this, made president for the 
constitutional period, four years. When 
that term had expired he caused himself 
to be elected to the office for life. 

Though he attached himself to the 
Conservatives’ cause, and filled all the 
high offices of the state from their ranks, 
this party’s victory over their opponents 
was bereft of its sweetness by their hav- 
ing themselves to submit to the dictates 
of the man by whose arms victory had 
been gained. Instead of seeing one of 
their own number—descendants, as they 
were, of noble Spanish families—direct- 
ing the state, they saw with humiliation 
an Indian, who could not read the alpha- 
bet, their dictator and master. 

Aided in his early career by the priest- 
hood, Carrera restored to the clergy 
their former privileges and position; and 
though he was too resolute and deter- 
mined a man to be guided entirely by 
them or by the Conservatives, their po- 
litical slaves and supporters, yet they ~ 
doubtless influenced to a considerable 
extent his headstrong and energetic 
measures. 

In 1865 Carrera died, and Don Vicente 
Cerna, a brave soldier and able general 
—though, as the result has proved, not 
gifted with those high governing facul- 
ties which his predecessor possessed and 
which were necessary to maintain him 
in his position—was placed in the presi- 
dential chair by the Conservatives, who 
now seemed firmly established as the 
rulers of the country. Bereft, however, 
of Carrera’s support and the overawing 
control which he exercised over theit 
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enemies, it was not long before omens 
of trouble and danger appeared on the 
political horizon. Cerna’s term of office 
had not yet expired before insurrection- 
ary movements were set on foot. The 

Liberal party, though repressed for a 

course of years, had not been subdued. 

An insurgent band under the leadership 

of one Barrios, appeared in the northern 

districts of the state. This uprising 

was suppressed and Barrios executed. 

His followers, however, soon found an- 

other chief in the person of Serapio 

Cruz, a man who, though corpulent al- 

most to an extreme, possessed unflag- 

ging energy and wonderful personal 

strength and activity. Cruz, from his 

intimate knowledge of the mountain by- 

paths and retreats, long harassed the 

government and kept it in continual ex- 

ertion and alarm. Attacking in advan- 

tageous positions the forces sent from 

time to time into remote localities against 
him, he inflicted much loss while suffer- 
ing little or none himself. When unable 
to cope with the enemy he would retire 
to inaccessible spots, from which he 
made descents upon the aguardiente 
establishments scattered throughout the 
country, destroying the distilleries and 
doing as much damage as possible to 
the company’s property; nor did he 
hesitate to shoot those persons who, ob- 
noxious and dangerous to his cause, 
were unlucky enough to fall into his 
hands. 

The monopoly of aguardiente, sold 
by the government to private individ- 
uals, and forming an important sc urce 
of revenue to the State, has ever been 
held in detestation by the Indian popu- 
lation, the chief consumers of this liquor; 
consequently, promises of the overthrow 
of this system have always been partic- 
ularly gratifying to them, and the cry of 
“Down with the Aguardiente Company,” 
raised by any popular man, insures him 
staunch and ready followers. Carrera 


well knew how to.use this watch - word 
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in his earlier insurrectionary proceed- 
ings, and this was the first rallying-cry 
of Barrios and Cruz. 

While Cruz was thus, in the distant 
corners of the republic, openly in arms, 
the government had to contend with a 
more serious foe in the capital itself. In 
the legislative chamber, the opposition 
party was waxing stronger and stronger, 
and began to express their opinions with 
a boldness not known since the time of 
Morazan. Fearlessly led by Don Miguel 
Garcia Granados, who never hesitated 
to denounce the proceedings of the min- 
isters whenever opportunity offered, its 
numbers increased until its seats were 
nearly as well filled as those of the Con- 
servatives. 

Cerna’s term of office had nearly ex- 
pired, when he was again brought for- 
ward by his party as a candidate for the 
presidency for another period. The 
opposition now felt itself sufficiently 
strong to bring forward (more as an 
expression of defiance than with any 
real expectation of success) a candidate 
of their own nomination. General Vic- 
tor Zavala, who enjoyed great popular- 
ity with the army, was its nominee. 
Though, as was foreseen, Zavala was 
defeated by a decided majority, yet the 
contest was in itself ominous of coming 
events; for it was borne in mind that 
the electors had obtained their seats 
though the influence of the existing gov- 
ernment—which, though called republi- 
can, was neither more nor less than an 
oligarchy—and yet a large body of these 
electors had voted for the Liberal can- 
didate. 

On the day of President Cerna’s sec- 
ond installation, the city of Guatemala 
was in a state of the greatest excitement; 
rumors of a revolution were current 
among all classes. When night ap- 
proached, pickets were placed at the cor- 
ners of all the principal thoroughfares ; 
the guards at the residence of the pres- 
ident and at the government buildings 
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were doubled; at the different barracks 
the men were kept under arms, and sen- 
tinels posted at every available spot. 
As the darkness increased, cries of “ V2- 
va Zavala/” resounded through the 
streets, and large numbers of his adher- 
ents flocked to his house, calling upon 
him to put himself at their head and 
lead them to the attack. Shots were fir- 
ed, and several persons were wounded ; 
one young enthusiast was killed by the 
soldiery in the Plaza del Teatro. Gen- 
eral Zavala, however, was too wise and 
too humane to encourage this wild dem- 
onstration. He knew that his competi- 
tor’s fall was not yet to be, and con- 
vinced that the attempt would only end 
in useless bloodshed, firmly refused to 
leave his house. Yet his prudence on 
this occasion caused him to be after- 
ward less warmly regarded by many of 
his more hot- headed and unreflecting 
friends. 

The following day the agitation had 
subsided, but this near escape from in- 
surrection in the city left the public 
mind in a state of great inquietude and 
tremor. Cerna’s victory brought him no 
peace. His ministers met with the most 
Strenuous opposition. In the chamber 
Granados kept denouncing in louder and 
louder accents the measures of the gov- 
ernment, and day by day more boldly 
proclaiming the principles and antago- 
nism of his party, until his language 
became menacing and alarming. A large 
proportion of the middle-class citizens 
of the capital and of many of the princi- 
pal towns of the state were known to 
side with him. The army, too, was be- 
coming affected by the leaven of the Lib- 
erals. No confidence could be placed 
in many of the superior officers, nor, 
consequently, in any under them. The 
State was burdened with debt, both in- 
ternal and foreign, while the exchequer 
was empty; and, to crown all, Serapio 
Cruz’s movements on the north-western 
frontier were daily gaining strength. 
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Aided with money supplied him by the 
Liberals of the capital, and timely in- 
formed by his ubiquitous Indian friends 
of every advance made by the govern- 
ment against him, he was enabled to 
furnish his followers with arms, and 
baffle all attempts to capture himself. 

At this juncture (in 1869), the govern- 
ment had effected a new loan in London, 
and for a few months was able to make 
head against the opposing tide. All in- 
ternal debts were paid up, the arrears 
due the army and civil officials were set- 
tled, and funds once more existed in the 
treasury. 

Early in 1870 a series of events oc- 
curred, which at the time seemed to have 
crushed the opposition party and to have 
established the Conservatives once for 
all securely in their seats. During the 
latter months of 1869, Cruz had been 
unusually active and successful. He 
was now at the head of 700 or 1,000 men, 
and was ably supported by his second in 
command, Don Rufino Barrios, a man 
almost his equal in the qualities neces- 
sary to the conduct of such warfare. He 
had come into collision with the gov- 
ernment troops on various occasions, 
not without success, and in the autumn 
of this year had attacked the important 
town of Huehuetenango, where a con- 
siderable force was stationed. Though 
repulsed on this occasion, his loss was 
insignificant, and he succeeded in burn- 
ing a large portion of the town. 

In December, 1869, he approached the 
vicinity of the capital itself, ever evading 
by the rapidity of his movements the 
forces sent against him—one day close 
to the city, another day far distant from 
it, no one knew where. On Saturday, 
the 13th of January, 1870, within the 
capital, to the uninitiated, all seemed 
peace. But there was no peace; be- 
neath the calm aspect of the place a fire 
was smoldering which, had not Cruz at 
the most critical moment of his life and 
cause relaxed his vigilance, would have 
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burst out in violence on the morrow. 
The few who were well informed knew 
that the plans of the opposition were 
ripe for revolution, and that in the morn- 
ing Cruz was expected to march into the 
city and support an insurrection which 
was to break out as soon as he appear- 
ed. In the early hours of Sunday, an 
excitement was noticeable in the city. 
As the hours passed on, the excitement 
gave way to agitation, and vague rumors 
about Cruz and impending revolution 
got afloat. Before noon it was whisper- 
ed about that, on the road leading from 
the eastern gate and at no great distance 
from the city, a severe engagement had 
taken place that day. Soon afterward a 
report got wing that Cruz had been de- 
feated and slain; and later, in the after- 
noon, it became known to the startled 
inhabitants and his panic-stricken par- 
tisans that 47s head was coming into the 
city. Crowds now congregated in the 
Streets that commanded a view of the 
eastern road, and ere long a line of foot 
soldiers and mounted men was seen de- 
scending the mountain slope that lies 
about a league from Guatemala—a de- 
tachment of the victorious troops bring- 
ing into the capital the head of the man 
who, it had been confidently expected 
by a large portion of the people, would 
at that hour be in command of the city. 
The troops marched slowly along the 
thoroughfares, through dense throngs, to 
the hospital. In the centre of their ar- 
ray, a squalid Indian bore aloft on his 
uncovered head the hideous trophy, 
turning its dust-soiled face from side to 
side, that all might see the death-strick- 
en countenance, the lank black hair, and 
the gory neck with its protruding bone 
and sinews and gaping arteries. The 
head was exposed at the gate of the hos- 
pital. A photograph was taken of it 
next day by a speculative artist, and 
copies of it sold in Guatemala for four 
reales (fifty cents) each. 

The particulars connected with Cruz’s 
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defeat and death are as follow: While 
the government believed him to be ina 
distant province of the republic, eluding 
the forces in pursuit of him by a rapid 
and secret march across the mountains, 
he entered on the Saturday above men- 
tioned the small town of Palencia, about 
three leagues to the east of the capital. 
Here, confident that his whereabouts 
was unknown to all whom he need fear, 
equally certain of the faithfulness of the 
people of the town, with the intention of 
marching directly to the capital at early 
day-break upon the following morning, 
he neglected to send forward outlying 
scouts— who might have apprised him 
of approaching danger in time—and de- 
voted the few hours that remained to 
him before the commencement of his 
undertaking to the rest and refreshment 
of his forces. Not that tutelary relig- 
ious exercises were neglected. He and 
his followers devoutly attended high 
mass, which he had caused to be spe- 
cially celebrated in the church at Pa- 
lencia for the occasion. Late that night, 
however, information of Cruz’s exact 
position was brought to the government 
by one of its scouts. At midnight an 
overwhelming force, composed of the 
Santa Rosa Indians, alike devoted to 
the president and hostile to Cruz’s In- 
dians, was marching secretly out of the 
city to Palencia. It was commanded 
by an officer whose faithfulness could 
not even be called in question—a native 
citizen, moreover, of Santa Rosa. Cruz 
was surrounded before he had begun 
preparations for his own meditated 
march. The attack began before day- 
light, and, though he maintained a des- 
perate fight for two hours behind the 
adobe walls of a large corral, from the 
first his case was hopeless. Escape was 
his only chance. At no great distance 
from the position he occupied a deep 
gully extended, grown up with trees and 
thick under-wood; if he could once reach 
this cover, his extraordinary activity 
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would insure his own safety at least, and 
his final effort was made in this direc- 
tion. A desperate rush carried him and 
his remaining men to the edge of the 
ravine, and he had already succeeded in 
making his way down half the steep de- 
scent when a shot struck him in the 
thigh and broke his leg. Quarter was 
neither asked nor given, and he was 
slain fighting fiercely to the last. The 
pursuit of his routed troops was unre- 
mittingly carried on during that and sev- 
eral following days, and numbers were 
killed in the surrounding ravines, or 
captured and shot. 

Gloom now settled upon the ranks of 
the Liberals. All for the time being was 
lost. Correspondence had been inter- 
cepted or information gained which im- 
plicated their leaders in Cruz’s insurrec- 
tion. The arrest of these was at once 
determined upon, but with one or two 
exceptions they either fled from the coun- 
try or hid themselves. Don José Maria 
Samayoa, the most opulent among them, 
after being incarcerated for some time, 
was banished the state, but his property 
was not touched. Granados, after lying 
concealed for a length of time within the 
capital itself, was ultimately discovered 
and compelled to leave his place of re- 
treat. He was allowed to go out of the 
country on parole not to return to it 
under a penalty of the forfeiture of a 
bond for ten thousand dollars, which he 
was made to sign, and for the payment 
of which, in case he broke his word, 
members of his family made themselves 
responsible. Not a single execution 
Stained the triumph of the government, 
nor was any of the property of their 
crushed enemies confiscated. 

The clemency and moderation with 
which, in this hour of triumph, the vic- 
tors dealt with their opponents, is high- 
ly praiseworthy. This leniency was, 
however, condemned by many of their 
adherents, and the charge of weakness 
was laid against them for adopting the 
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mild course they pursued. Whether it 
was that they really feared that extreme 
measures would rouse up to a clesperate 
and deadly struggle the defeated Liber- 
als, or that they felt secure and unassaila- 
ble after their late victory, one fact is 
certain, the liberation of their bitterest 
opponents insured and hastened their 
own fall. 

For a brief interval the harasscd Con- 
servatives had rest. But the campaigns 
against Cruz had been costly; the ne- 
cessity of keeping on foot an army of 
little less dimensions than required in 
time of war had been a great drain upon 
the resources of the nation, and at the 
close of the year the treasury was again 
empty. The mortgages on the custom- 
house and other duties having, however, 
been taken up, the government was for 
the first time for many years in the full 
receipt of the estimated revenue, and had 
no other calls to meet except the half- 
yearly payment of the interest and in- 
stallment of principal connected with 
its foreign debt. Its position during 
the year that followed the banishment 
of Granados did not by any means ap- 
pear hopeless, and had it set itself 
energetically to the task of putting in 
order the disorganized machinery of so- 
ciety, judiciously introduced certain re- 
forms of paramount necessity, and at the 
same time cautiously provided against 
future emergencies by placing the army 
on a better footing both as regards its 
organization and warlike equipments, it 
is even yet doubtful whether they would 
not have come out successful in the 
struggle which resulted in their over- 
throw. But the year was passed in fatal 
inaction, and blindness to the quicksand 
on which they trod seemed to have fall- 
en upon their perceptions. No attempt 
was made to ameliorate the general con- 
dition of affairs, no steps taken to pacify 
and win over the discontented, and the 
unwilling soldiers even marched to bat- 
tle still carrying their old muzzle-loading 
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muskets, though months before it was 
well known that Granados had obtained 
a supply of breech -loading rifles, and 
Cerna had had ample time to provide his 
troops with the same effective weapon. 

Early in 1871 omens of the coming 
storm appeared. The Liberals in Sal- 
vador, aided by Medina, the president 
of Honduras, had overthrown Duefias, 
the president of the former republic. 
Medina, blindly ambitious of making 
himself dictator of the three states, Hon- 
duras, Salvador, and Guatemala, had 
doubtless been cajoled by them and in- 
duced to espouse their cause. Grana- 
dos, who on his deparure from Guate- 
mala had made Chiapas, a province of 
Mexico, his retreat, was in the mean- 
time organizing an invading force on 
the very frontier. There is little doubt 
that his movements and those of the 
Liberals of Salvador were in concert, 
and that had his enterprise not met with 
the success it did, he would have re- 
ceived assistance from that state. 

No sooner had the contest in Salva- 
dor been decided, than Granados pro- 
ceeded to carry into execution his well- 
formed plan, and invaded the Guatema- 
lan territory. Here, joined by Rufino 
Barrios, who on the defeat of Cruz had 
retired into Mexico, he was soon at the 
head of a formidable body of men. An 
uninterrupted series of victories attend- 
ed his march from Mexican ground to 
Guatemala city. The forces sent against 
him at first, opposed but little resist- 
ance. Pressed into the service and dis- 
affected, in dread of the enemy’s supe- 
rior weapons, led by officers lukewarm 
if not faithless to the cause of the gov- 
ernment, they fled at the first onset, 
needlessly and purposely throwing away 
their arms in their flight. It was evident 
that a great effort had to be made, and 
Cerna, all confidence in his generals be- 
ing gone, took the field in person. He 
put himself at the head of all the forces 
that could be spared from the capital, a 
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large proportion of which wére his faith- 
ful regiments of Santa Rosa and Chi- 
quimula Indians—as devoted to him as 
they had been in former days to his 
predecessor Carrera—and marched to 
join his discomfited troops; but he was 
in no condition to cope with the enemy, 
nor can he have been aware to what an 
extent he was being deserted by his offi- 
cers, both those in the field and those 
left in charge of the military affairs in 
Guatemala. His funds and supplies 
were intercepted, his men in great part 
demoralized and afraid to face the breech- 
loaders of the enemy, and many of his 
ammunition-wagons were loaded, it is 
said, with bags of charcoal and brick- 
dust instead of gunpowder. Disaster 
followed disaster. Five battles were 
fought, and in one, and one only, had 
he a chance of victory. By a success- 
ful strategical movement, at early dawn 
one morning he surprised the enemy in 
the hills between Tolonicapan and Que- 
saltenango, which towns had already de- 
clared for Granados, and out- flanked 
them. For some time the fight was well 
maintained, but the bravery of Cerna’s 
Indians prevailed, and the Quesaltenan- 
gans were in full retreat, when Rufino 
Barrios came up with a strong body of 
his best-armed troops and restored the 
battle. At this critical moment, when 
all depended upon his coolness and skill, 
Cerna was no longer capable of com- 
manding. It is said that a cup of coffee 
which he had taken before the action 
began had been drugged. His men 
shrunk from the deadly fire of the rein- 
forcement, and atotal rout ensued. His 
friends hurried him from the field, and a 
rapid retreat began. At Chimaltenango, 
between Quesaltenango and Guatemala, 
he attempted to fortify himself, but with 
no success. His last stand was made 
near San Lucas, on the heights between 
Mixco and Antigua, and then all was 
lost. Knowing too well that he had 
nothing to hope for in the capital, he fled 
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to Chiquimula with a few faithful follow- 
ers. Here the Indians thronged around 
him, declared their readiness to main- 
tain his cause, and implored him to 
lead them to the field. But the bitter 
experience of the last short month, and 


his better knowledge of the position of 
affairs, told him that the effort would 
only bring upon them calamity and dis- 
aster; he wisely counseled them to sub- 
mit to the party in power, and proceeded 
on his flight to Honduras. 
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ATE in February, 1852, a weather- 
beaten Scotch sailor, named Jack 
McLean, reached San Francisco from 
the North Pacific, and reported the dis- 
covery of gold mines of unlimited extent 
and marvelous richness on Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island. Jack was an honest-look- 
ing tar, a little fond of his grog at times, 
but, whether drunk or sober, his state- 
ments always tallied; and as he offered 
to guide a party to the new discovery, 
his story found many believers. In- 
deed, it was a very plausible one. He 
had been in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, he said, and while in 
Englefield Harbor, on the west coast of 
the island, on a trading expedition, a 
seam of gold- bearing quartz was found 
that surpassed in richness anything ever 
heard of in California. While working 
the ledge, the eager haste and care with 
which the Hudson’s Bay men gathered 
up the smallest particles of the precious 
metal excited the jealousy and suspicion 
of the Indians, who were numerous, and, 
thanks to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
itself, well armed and supplied with am- 
munition. Without knowing, perhaps, 
the actual value of the prize for which 
they contended, the natives would rush 
to the ledge and struggle with the work- 
ers for the possession of every piece of 
quartz that was thrown out by the blasts. 
Becoming bolder at last, and no doubt 
Satisfied that the Whites had found 
something of extreme value to them, 
and for which any quantity of blankets 


and arms might be extorted, they finally 
drove the Hudson’s Bay men from the 
island. On the voyage down Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, McLean’s party were 
wrecked, and being rescued from a very 
perilous situation by an American trader, 
were brought to Victoria, from which 
point Jack pushed for San Francisco to 
tell us of a land where ancient Midas 
must have dwelt, and to which Ophir or 
California were but poverty-stricken and 
barren places. Jack backed his asser- 
tions with small specimens of gold-bear- 
ing quartz of extraordinary richness that 
he had secreted, and, as he only asked 
the privilege of returning, offering his 
services as guide and pilot gratuitously, 
we believed him. 

This is why sixty-five of us, mostly 
Americans, found ourselves on board 
the little brig Zefic, on the 29th day of 
March, 1852, and fairly out on the broad 
Pacific, en route for the new El Dorado. 
A few hours before, we had been min- 
gling with the restless, unquiet life of 
San Francisco, pushing, and crowding, 
and jostling among its feverish popula- 
tion in the wild chase after fortune; but, 
reckless as that life was, it was entirely 
too tame and plodding for us, and we 
despised it. Others might engage in 
the ignoble buying and selling of mer- 
chandise. Those we left behind might 
plod along in the slow, dull ruts of trade; 
they might build great warehouses, 
banks, and palaces; send ships to the 
far ends of the earth; grow rich and be- 
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come gray-bearded together; but we, 
who were going where tons and tons of 
gold lay inviting us to scoop it up, would 
soon return and buy them all. This was 
our dream of youth, and, like the vision 
of Alnaschar, it made us happy for the 
time being at least. The low green hills 
of Contra Costa, richer than all the 
mines in which the pick was ringing, 
lay behind us enveloped in a mellow 
hazy light, the afternoon sun playing 
hide-and-seek among them, weaving a 
tangled web of light and shadow, beau- 
tiful and inviting as dream-land; but 
our eyes were in another direction. The 
long swell of the Pacific rolled up to the 
Golden Gate, just as it had rolled at the 
feet of Drake and Viscaino centuries 
ago, and as it broke and fretted against 
the rock-ribbed portals, it seemed to 
say: “Return, for wealth lies behind 
you ;” but our ears were caught bya far- 
away syren’s song. Many of us had 
listened to such delusive notes years be- 
fore. We had chased fortune in the 
Sierra, and over those same green hills 
that lay so invitingly now. We had car- 
ried our blankets and prospecting tools 
from the Mariposa to the Trinity, and 
turned away discouraged; for, in the ver- 
nacular of the “early days,” the Cali- 
fornian mines had “given out.” We 
had rushed frantically to “Gold Lake,” 
only to find it a myth and a cruel impo- 
sition on mining credulity. We had 
sailed with buck-skin bags of the largest 
dimensions to the “Gold Beach” north 
of Trinidad, expecting to return million- 
aires, only to find that the precious sands 
had been swept away by the last reced- 
ing tide. Nothing daunted, we were 
again pursuing another shadow; but 
this time we felt sure that we should 
corner the fickle jade at last on that 
golden island of the North Pacific. 
With a hearty cheer for the pilot, as 
the old salt slid over the side, and a 
half-reluctant, lingering glance at the 
green hills of California, we bid both 
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good-by, and with a fresh breeze and bel- 
lying sails our little brig was headed for 
the north-west. Our voyage was not 
by any means a monotonous one. We 
had a pompous little captain, named 
Lortt, a splendid smooth - water sailor, 
who had been in the West India trade; 
fond of rum and molasses, good natured 
as a porpoise, and timid as a woman 
when the wind whistled louder than 
usual. He was a jolly little soul, how- 
ever, unlike the generality of his class 
very attentive to the comfort of his pas- 
sengers, and we liked him. We were 
essentially a cosmopolitan crowd, repre- 
senting nearly all portions of the globe, 
but the American element greatly pre- 
dominated. Among us went custom- 
house officers, discharged at the last 
election; gentlemen of leisure, anxious 
to replenish their shrinking exchequers ; 
sea-captains tired of the sea, making 
just one more voyage; gamblers out of 
favor with the blind goddess ; clerks out 
of employment; miners out of luck, hop- 
ing for a strike: and, with that peculiar 
abandon and unreserve so marked among 
us Western people, we were soon all ac- 
quainted with each other and our past 
experiences. 

Jack McLean was the central figure 
of the expedition, and he took advantage 
of his newly acquired importance. Be- 
fore embarking he had warned us to go 
well armed, as the Indians might be 
troublesome, and there were but few of us 
not supplied with a rifle and six-shooter. 
Now that we were fairly out at sea, Jack 
seemed to take a melancholy sort of 
pleasure in informing us that we were 
going among cannibals of unusual fe- 
rocity, who would skin us alive and eat 
us without cooking if they got half a 
chance. Our little captain was serious- 
ly alarmed. When five days out, he ap- 
peared on deck arrayed in a gorgeous 
naval suit, with tin buttons and brass 
epaulets of extraordinary dimensions ; 
called all hands, organized us into for- 
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ward - guards and after- guards, and as- 
sured us that he would stay by the ship 
like a man, especially if the savages 
staidon shore. We rather liked the fun, 
as itcost nothing. The 7efic was arm- 
ed with four nine-pounders and four 
swivels, and as gun-practice was new to 
us we indulged in it freely. The cap- 
tain was more than satisfied, and per- 
ceiving a new source of apprehension, 
locked up the remaining supply of am- 
munition for possible emergencies. On 
the eleventh day of the passage we 
caught a glimpse of the “promised land.” 
It was Cape St. James, the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, a low bluff point, 
against which the breakers were dash- 
ing angrily, rising rapidly northward to 
dark and heavily wooded mountains — 
rugged and forbidding. A splendid 
breeze, such as sailors love, was blow- 
ing off shore. The white caps glittered 
over the fretting sea far as the eye could 
reach, and our little vessel was dashing 
bravely along the west coast of the isl- 
and, everyone anxious to set foot on its 
Pactolian shores. Our chart was very 
imperfect, and every hollow and indenta- 
tion along the rough and desolate coast 
was eagerly scanned with our glasses. 
While watching a small cove where no 
surf was breaking, a canoe under sail 
shot out from the shore like an arrow, 
and it was evident from its course that 
its navigators intended overhauling us. 
A heavy sea was running and the wind 
was quite fresh, but the frail little craft 
kept steadily on its course, now lost in 
the trough of the sea, now riding on the 
crest of a wave like a petrel, and about 
the middle of the afternoon was along- 
side of us. It was manned by two stal- 
wart Indians, who had brought some 
cod and halibut for trading with us. 
Now was our little captain’s opportunity 
to distinguish himself. The savages 
were invited on board, seated on the 
quarter - deck, and a bountiful spread of 
biscuit and molasses set before them. 
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Lortt appeared on deck in his naval cos- 
tume, and in commanding tones order- 
ed all hands to duty. The nine-pound- 
ers were crammed to their utmost ca- 
pacity, consistent with safety. Revolv- 
ers were discharged with great rapidity, 
that the savages might relate to their 
people the story of our wonderful im- 
provement in fire-arms. Round shot 
and scrap-iron from the San Francisco 
founderies ricochetted and hissed over 
the breaking waves, and every demon- 
stration was made to show how danger- 
ous we were. It was of no use; the 
visitors sat with perfect unconcern, and 
gave no sign of interest or astonish- 
ment. The Zefic was a British bottom, 
and of course sailed under British col- 
ors, and it was only when the union jack 
was run up that our guests gave an ap- 
proving grunt, and ejaculated “King 
George!” This was quite encouraging. 
The Hudson’s Bay people had taught 
the north-western tribes to regard King 
George’s ensign as a friendly token, and 
in their jealous guardianship of the com- 
pany’s privileges had doubtless taught 
them that all other people, especially 
Americans or “ Boston men,’ were in- 
truders not to be tolerated. Perhaps 
the American manner of dealing with 
Indians in general had something to do 
with their existing hostility; but, at any 
rate, we were ready to take advantage 
of every point. We had just acted sus- 
piciously like “Boston men,” and, al- 
though sailing under false colors, were 
quite willing to accept the protection as- 
sured by British bunting — protection 
too frequently denied by our own flag. 
Meanwhile, the wind had risen nearly 
to a gale, and our visitors were glad to 
remain on board, while their little canoe 
drifted astern. The sun went down an- 
grily that evening in a heavy bank of 
storm-cloud. Sail was shortened, and 
before midnight we were running off 
shore under a close-reefed fore-topsail ; 
the Pacific, certainly now a misnomer, 
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boiling and seething like a caldron, and 
the gale hissing among the rigging with 
perfect fury. It was a fearful night, but 
our little brig was ribbed with English 
oak, stanch and strong. Several of our 
passengers were experienced seamen— 
one indeed was a “branch pilot” from 
San Francisco—and as the gale was off 
shore we felt but little apprehension. 
Morning broke and found us out of sight 
of land. The gale was over, but a ter- 
rible sea was running, and the Zefic 
was again headed for shore. The mid- 
dle of the afternoon found us abreast of 
Englefield Harbor, from which point we 
obtained a splendid view of the island. 
The fog had cleared up along shore, 
hanging only in shreds and patches 
among the sharp granite peaks that rose 
skyward, crowning the steep and heavi- 
ly wooded mountains like a tiara. Here 
and there banks of snow, scarcely whiter 
than the bare granite, showed the alti- 
tude of the chain. Dark, deep cafions 
like ink-streaks down the mountain sides, 
and precipitous cliffs of naked rock 
standing out occasionally from the heavy 
timber, were all that relieved the grim 
and desolate monotony. 

We were not looking on “ fairy land,” 
but on such a place as that in which the 
genii and ogres of olden time guarded the 
treasures of the orient, and the fact that 
it was a ferra incognita only increased 
our anxiety to set foot upon it. The 
entrance to the harbor was narrow and 
apparently intricate. Standing far out 
on each side were low rocky islands, or 
rather masses of rock, among which the 
heavy swell was surging and thunder- 
ing. Now and then a dangerous reef 
showed itself unpleasantly close, and 
there were but few of us who did not 
long for the moment when we should 
drop anchor in the smooth water clearly 
discernible beyond. It was then that 


our Indian passengers rendered valua- 
ble services as pilots. During the night 
their canoe had been dashed to atoms, 


and, therefore, they had a common in- 
terest in our safe landing. McLean 
spoke a little “jargon,” the language 
used among these northern tribes by the 
Hudson’s Bay men, and it was evident 
from his anxious looks that he depended 
more on the knowledge of the Indians 
than on his own judgment. Perched 
high on the vessel’s bow, our dusky pi- 
lots watched earnestly every reef and 
sunken rock, giving their orders by 
quick nervous signs, but with the judg- 
ment of experienced seamen. We had 
nearly gained a point of safety, when the 
wind slackened, and we soon realized 
the fact that a strong current was set- 
ting us among the most fearful of break- 
ers. A whale-boat was launched and 
manned in a few minutes, and a line 
made fast to our bows. In vain did her 
crew bend to their oars; they pulled 
with a will, but the current was stronger 
than human muscle. Then was a mo- 
ment of wild excitement. Lortt was un- 
equal to the emergency. He ordered 
the sails backed, then braced to every 
point of the compass, wrung his hands, 
and told us we were lost. In truth, it 
looked like it. We had one more boat 
on board, but in the confusion it was 
forgotten. We only thought of a des- 
perate swim for our lives, where muscle 
and skill only stood one chance to win 
against a hundred chances to lose. Ev- 
ery instant was an age. We could have 
tossed a biscuit among the outer break- 
ers, when a cat’s-paw struck us and filled 
the foresail. The boat’s-crew saw it, 
and with a wild cheer they bent again to 
their oars. Venmer, the San Francisco 
pilot, sprung to the wheel, the braces 
were hauled taut, and in a few minutes we 
were safely anchored in twenty fathoms 
of smooth water. 

Much to our surprise, we were board- 
ed the next morning by the first mate of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s brigantine 
Recovery, which he reported as lying 
fifteen miles farther up the harbor, real- 
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ly an estuary penetrating about twenty 
miles inland. The envoy was a genuine 
John Bull. who informed us that we 
would oblige the agent of the company 
if we would immediately weigh anchor 
and leave the island, as our visit was 
one of interference with the privileges 
of the company. The request was ac- 
companied by a command, inhibiting us 
from proceeding farther inland. This 
modest communication was delivered in 
a sort of Dundreary style, and with such 
a reprehensible disregard of the rules of 
international politeness that we actually 
laughed at it. Our conduct was certain- 
ly impolite, but, under the circumstances, 
how could we help it? We were Amer- 
icans, imbued thoroughly with the Amer- 
ican idea that we had a natural right to 
all this broad continent. We had open- 
ed the gates of California to all nation- 
alities ; surely, then, it was no more than 
courtesy that all other gates should be 
opened to us. This was our opinion, 
and we had full confidence in our power 
to sustain it. We sent the envoy back 
to the agent of the company, with the 
hope that he would enjoy our genial so- 
ciety very much, as we would assuredly 
drop anchor alongside of him within a 
few hours. We assured him that, as the 
boundary question was an open one, 
somewhat dependent on the interpre- 
tation of the “Monroe doctrine,” we 
would be, each and every one of us, per- 
sonally responsible for any complications 
that might arise between the magnates 
at Washington and the Court of St. 
James, in consequence of our uninvited 
presence on the island, and promised 
him our valuable co-operation in the de- 
velopment of its mineral resources. We 
were as good as our word. A few 
hours saw us snugly anchored within a 
few lengths of the Recovery, and in the 
evening her commander, Mr. Simpson, 
and Captain Stewart, of the Hudson’s 
Bay service, visited us. No allusion 
whatever was made by either party to 


the messages of the morning, as the 
subject would not have been an agree- 
able one, and the agent was shrewd 
enough to perceive that we had come to 
stay. We found them pleasant and cul- 
tivated gentlemen, and, as they had the 
freedom of the Zefic, they no doubt en- 
joyed their visit. They gave us all the 
information in their possession with re- 
gard to the mineral deposits on the isl- 
and, but confessed that it was vague and 
mostly derived from the Indians, who 
were not communicative on the subject. 
The vein of which we had heard such 
marvelous stories was being worked by 
them, but had decreased in richness; 
and on board their vessel they exhibited 
several thousand dollars’ worth of speci- 
mens that must have been torn from an 
almost solid vein of gold. They inform- 
ed us that faithful search in that portion 
of the island had failed to develop any 
more gold-bearing quartz; but we were 
not satisfied. The sight of the gold 
specimens only increased our ardor, and 
we ascribed to sinister motives informa- 
tion that we subsequently found to be 
the truth. 

Our first step was to examine the dis- 
covery of the Hudson’s Bay people. We 
found it a narrow but well-defined vein 
of white flinty quartz, only about eight 
inches in width, incased in a hard blue 
slate, and breaking off abruptly at the 
water’s edge. Dipping into the mount- 
ain at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees, and only uncovered for about 
twenty feet, it was difficult to determine 
either its extent or value. The crop- 
pings had been immensely rich, and the 
rock showed some free gold; but the 
discovery was evidently only a pocket, 
that was soon exhausted. Far from be- 
ing discouraged, we immediately organ- 
ized prospecting expeditions, and deter- 
mined to penetrate the island as far as 
practicable in every direction. The Ze- 
pic’s boats were brought into service, 
canoes were purchased from the Indi- 








ans, and for about ten days we prosecu- 
ted a patient but unfruitful search. We 
found numerous quartz- veins — hard, 
flinty, and barren. One small vein was 
discovered in which was a little free 
gold, but we had no appliances for work- 
ing it, and in that early stage of quartz- 
mining it was considered valueless. The 
conformation of the country was unfa- 
vorable for placer-mining. There were 
no water-courses, except those that pour- 
ed almost vertically down the rugged 
and broken mountains, fed by the melt- 
ing snow; no evidence whatever of any 
gravel deposits ; and we were beginning 
to feel discouraged, when a mining ex- 
citement was raised that gave us new 
hope. The Indians we had picked up 
at sea were still on board the brig. On 
our arrival we had purchased a canoe 
for them, and supplied them with pro- 
visions, but they stubbornly refused to 
leave or even set foot on shore. They 
were among a hostile tribe, and insisted 
on staying with us until we left the har- 
bor. They had been watching our op- 
erations carefully, and, on learning the 
object of our search, informed McLean 
that in their country, on the west side 
of the island, we could find any quantity 
of such stuff. They were anxious to 
have a party start at once, and as we 
saw no reason why gold should not ex- 
ist in one part of the island as well as 
in another, we resolved on the expedi- 
tion. We had one fine boat, which was 
immediately put in sailing trim and sup- 
plied with ten days’ water and provis- 
ions. Six of us volunteered for the 
voyage, by no means a safe one, and, 
led by our native pilots, we got off in as 
fine style as if entered for a regatta, in- 
stead of a venture among hostile sava- 
ges and along an unknown and a dan- 
gerous coast. Our guides staid close to 
us until fairly out of the harbor, when 
they began to show signs of impatience. 
Doubtless they were anxious to reach 
their homes, but, as the distance to their 
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village could not exceed forty miles, we 
saw no reason for undue. haste. Our 
crew were all good oarsmen, but several 
times it taxed our skill to follow the ca- 
noe among the foam- lashed rocks that 
beset us on every side. Instead of 
steering for the open sea, the Indians 
hugged the shore, depending entirely on 
their paddles, their canoe bobbing among 
the rocks like an egg-shell. We were 
losing ground, and hailed them to sug- 
gest a change of course. A furtive 
glance behind them, a few rapid strokes 
of their paddles, and the canoe shot 
through a narrow passage where we 
dared not follow. We never saw those 
guides again. The guileless savages 
had played us a trick—the Red had out- 
witted the White. We immediately re- 
alized the situation. The Indians only 
wanted a convoy from among their ene- 
mies, and had shrewdly made use of our 
cupidity to procure it. We indulged in 
no angry feeling, but rather felt grateful 
to those untutored children of the forest 
for not leading us among their people. 
At best our expedition was a fool-hardy 
one, and had we actually reached the 
strange village we might have been 
scalped for our pains, or held as prison- 
ers until ransomed by some passing 
vessel—a common practice among these 
tribes. 

Interest in the object of the expedi- 
tion was now manifestly slackening. 
Three other vessels, two from San Fran- 
cisco and one from Portland, Oregon, 
had entered the harbor. The new- 
comers had as strong faith as we, and 
they prospected with the same energy 
and the same results as ourselves. Most 
of us were thoroughly disappointed and 
discouraged. We had “seen the ele- 
phant,” and felt anxious to return to 
California; but the 7z¢fzc had been char- 
tered for thirty days’ sojourn in Engle- 
field Harbor, and no inducement could 
persuade her captain to sail for any oth- 
er point on the island, or to weigh an- 
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chor until the expiration of that time. 
Fishing excursions to the cod and hali- 
but banks at the entrance of the harbor 
were made with good success. Boat- 
races and shooting-matches with the 
Hudson’s Bay men served to fill up the 
time, and, as the natives were perfectly 
friendly, pheasant- shooting was exten- 
sively indulged in. We had expected 
the Indians to be sullen and hostile, but 
found them over-friendly—so much so, 
indeed, that boarding-nettings were ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent them from 
crowding our decks ; and, anchored only 
a cable-length from a large village, we 
had ample opportunities for studying 
them. Physically, they probably have 
no superiors on this continent; but in 
point of morals, judging both from ob- 
servation and the information of the 
Hudson’s Bay men, it is equally proba- 
ble that they have no inferiors. The 
men were great stalwart fellows, many 
of whom were over six feet in height, 
broad-chested, muscular as athletes, 
very light- complexioned, many of them 
with finely chiseled features and wear- 
ing a savage dignity that but ill com- 
ported with indolence and idleness. It 
was not infrequent to see a splendid- 
looking savage—noble as any specimen 
that ever guarded the door of a tobacco- 
nist or adorned the pages of an Indian 
romance—offer to barter his wife, or sis- 
ter, or daughter, for a drink of rum or a 
plug of tobacco.. Industry was not real- 
ly a matter of necessity; and, with the 
exception of canoe-building and fishing, 
no labor was performed by the males. 
Halibut and cod were easily taken in 
large quantities. Small patches of po- 
tatoes, wherever a spot of level ground 
could be had, were cultivated by the 
women, for the men were too proud to 
work. Some of the women were good- 
looking, but the majority were absolute- 
ly frightful. As usual, they bore all the 
heavy burdens, and it was apparent that 
more of their time was spent in provid- 


ing for their lords than at the toilet 
Tattooing was common, and so effective- 
ly done as to leave the face deeply scar- 
red with unseemly corrugated lines. A 
practice of piercing the lower lip about 
half-way down to the chin was prevalent. 
In infancy, a pin or small piece of silver 
was inserted; this was increased in size, 
until at puberty it was replaced by a 
wooden plug, usually a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. In old age, a mussel- 
shell was inserted, in such a manner as 
to throw the lip outward and downward, 
exposing the lower teeth and forming a 
receptacle for saliva, giving the wearer 
an extremely disgusting appearance. A 
canoe-load of voluble old hags, their faces 
darkly streaked with fanciful forms and 
their shell-lips wagging in time with 
their tongues, was a singular spectacle ; 
and yet they seemed happy in the observ- 
ance of a custom uot less ridiculous, 
perhaps, than many of our own fashion- 
able follies. There was considerable 
ingenuity among these islanders. Slate 
pipes manufactured by them, elaborately 
carved with grotesque figures represent- 
ing “Boston” or “King George” men, 
and with other strange things, not found 
under the sun, were sold at a nominal 
price. Stone plates, very creditably 
worked, were purchased for a few bis- 
cuits each, and many of these articles 
found their way to San Francisco as 
presents to friends. Their appliances 
for fishing were rude, but quite effective. 
The lines were made of long strips of 
kelp, tied together with a genuine weav- 
er’s knot; they were very brittle when 
dry, but strong enough when wet to hold 
the largest halibut. The hook was made 
of wood bent like the letter V, a strong 
piece of bone lashed across the outer 
arm for a barb; and, rude as it was, it 
was no doubt as serviceable as a gen- 
uine “Limerick.” The canoes of these 
people were marvels of beauty, and it is 
doubtful if ever a clipper was launched 
from the ship- yard of any civilized na- 











tion more exquisitely modeled. The 
cedar of this region grows to an im- 
mense size, and during our stay a dele- 
gation of the Nootkas from the main- 
land visited the island, bringing with 
them several canoes over sixty feet in 
length, with lofty and beautifully carved 
bows, giving them the appearance of a 
Venetian gondola. In fair weather they 
carry large sails made from the inner 
bark of the cedar, and are said to per- 
form long sea- voyages with speed and 
safety. 

Who can fathom the wisdom of the 
Creator in the allotment of a race of 
people to this sterile, uninviting region? 
Incomprehensible to us, it seems to be 
in contravention of the universal law of 
human progress. For untold centuries, 
perhaps, these people have occupied 
this barren, inhospitable spot—for cent- 
uries treading in the same steps as their 
forefathers, observing the same customs, 
depending on the same resources for 
sustenance — making no step forward. 
They are pure savages. Contact with 
the supe:or civilization has taught them 
little, and the policy pursued toward 
them by the great Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, very unlike our own, has been pe- 
culiarly fortunate and successful. They 
have accepted the Indian as God made 
him—as they found him. They have 
striven to utilize him on the earth, rath- 
er than “civilize” and “evangelize” him 
off it, making him a friend and auxiliary, 
useful in his own sphere. Possessing 
exclusive jurisdiction in all matters, civil 
and commercial, throughout their terri- 
tory, they have taught the Red people 
to respect them as masters; but while 
ruling them sternly have treated them 
with justice. They have kept all com- 
pacts faithfully. No shoddy is found 
among their articles of barter. The 
agents of the company are, like “John 
Littlejohn,” upright and downright in 
all their dealings — passing no spurious 
coin, weighing no light weight, and their 
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word is never doubted. On the other 
hand, any violation of law is inflexibly, 
summarily punished; powder and lead 
are the “peace commissioners” of the 
English company, and the result i¢ that 
murders or outrages against their em- 
ployés rarely occur. 

While it is true that missionaries of 
various denominations have been allow- 
ed to establish themselves among the 
Indians, it is questionable whether any 
serious or systematic attempt at Chris- 
tianization has been made among the 
northern tribes. On the contrary, any 
system of education or enlightenment 
likely to change the aboriginal charac- 
ter, would have been deprecated as un- 
profitable and inimical to the interests 
of the company. Agricultural pursuits, 
or a desire among the Indians for civil- 
ized life, would have diminished the an- 
nual quantity of fur taken, and resulted 
in a corresponding decrease in the an- 
nual receipts of the company’s treasury. 
It may look strange that a purely self- 
ish policy should outweigh that which 
springs from the noblest motives; but 
the reason is obvious. The Hudson’s 
Bay people recognize an existing state 
of things ; they leave the Indian undis- 
turbed in his normal condition, control 
the evil in him by wholesome fear, fairly 
reward the good, and are successful. 
Our Utopian dreamers endeavor to im- 
mediately change the not- immediately 
changeable, and fail because the motive 
is misunderstood and unappreciated by 
the object of their doubtful philanthropy. 
God has apparently made beasts that 
kindness can not tame, and created men 
whom civilizationscan not refine. 

We had made all preparations for 
departure from the island, when an oc- 
currence took place which nearly in- 
volved us in a serious difficulty. A boat- 
race had taken place between a canoe 
belonging to some of the crew of the 
Recovery and our whale - boat, in which 
our boys were beaten. The wager was 
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five gallons of whisky, and the victors 
indulging too freely, as a consequence a 
canoe containing two of them was cap- 
sized that evening, and one of them 
drowned. The natives were greatly 
alarmed and excited, fearing that they 
might be blamed for the accident. Ca- 
noes flocked about us in great numbers, 
and some of our own crew, a little in 
liquor, prepared for hostilities. A swivel 
loaded to the muzzle was about to be 
fired into a group of canoes by McLean, 
when he was knocked down by a pas- 
senger, and the match extinguished. A 
timely explanation allayed the excite- 
ment, and the next day the natives got 
up a performance for the benefit of the 
White strangers and the expression of 
their friendly feelings. The first inti- 
mation we had of the exhibition was the 
beating of drums and the approach of 
one of their finest canoes accompanied 
by a fleet of smaller craft. The large 
boat contained about fifty men and four 
or five women, painted and arrayed in 
their gayest and most fantastic style. 
Some of them had their heads covered 
with white down, much like the powder- 
ed hair of a gentleman of the last cent- 
ury. Others wore head-dresses of eagle- 
feathers, or were adorned with circlets 
of claws and teeth taken from wild an- 
imals. The music was peculiarly wild 
and barbarous. Drums singularly like 
those used by the Asiatics, pipes that 
might have been heir-looms from the 
house of Pan, and tamborines construct- 
ed with shells, were beaten and played 


with considerable skill and a marked at- 
tempt at harmony. The chief perform- 
ers chanted in a low, monotonous tone, 
keeping time to the music with their 
bodies ; and an occasional burst of sav- 
age melody from the instruments would 
almost throw them into spasms of con- 
tortion. For several hours this was kept 
up, the fleet passing from vessel to ves- 
sel, receiving presents of biscuit and 
other things, for which they seemed very 
grateful. 

Our time had expired; the anchor 
was apeak; the Zzfic’s bows turned 
homeward, and we bid good-by to these 
wild scenes forever. The passage from 
our anchorage to the sea was narrow 
and tortuous, and the captain of the Re- 
covery very kindly sent a boat’s-crew to 
assist us in reaching the mouth of the 
harbor. We gave the Recovery a part- 
ing salute, and with the red cross of St. 
George at our mizzen we made our way 
to the sea, in idiotic wantonness firing 
volley after volley, that went crashing 
among the timber, waking echo upon 
echo among the old granite cliffs that 
we wished never to look on more. 

Twenty-one years have passed, and 
that band of adventurers is scattered 
far and wide—some in the Atlantic 
States, some growing gray among the 
blue mountains of California and Ore- 
gon. Somearein “Silverland,” and some 
have gone over the “shadowy mount- 
ains of the moon” to seek for El Do- 
rados, and some—where there is no 
more gold-hunting. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


CHAPTER II. 

DAM and I steadily increased in 

stature, and he, at least, in favor 
with God and man. My Ady, as I call- 
ed him—his candid hazel eyes and brown 
curls, his fair, delicate, sensitive body, 
his ready, open smile, his glad laugh, 
were to no one so fascinating as to his 
clumsy, cold-eyed, ungracious brother 
Daniel. In Ady I lived and moved and 
had my being: it was not a friendship 
of Jonathan and David, but an unheard- 
of brotherhood of David and Saul; two 
unlike and complementary hearts, knit 
pulse and pulse into one life. 

Say, he is twelve and I am fifteen. 
He looks up to me in all things. What, 
indeed, is there of any consequence that 
I can not do, I? Not, of course, make 
cheeses, nor spin, nor knit, nor patch to- 
gether marvelous many-colored coverlets 
(curiously associated in my mind with 
old Jacob preparing Joseph’s coat), nor 
toast oat-cake until it breaks off like 
glass, fragrant as corn-fields in autumn, 
nor make and frame astounding silk and 
satin and Berlin-wool pictures of young 
persons in the sheep- herding and pipe- 
playing business, of a pre- Raphaelism 
to astonish Ruskin—this is ma’s work, 
and indefatigably and well she does it, 
teaching us to read and write besides. 
But everything else almost has father, 
or Rab Saunders the blacksmith, or 
Gawn Bruce the plowman, taught me. 
I can drive a cart at a trot, standing 
right up, not touching the sides once; 
ride a horse, never so much as looking 
down at the mane; guide a plow some- 
times more than a minute—Gawn hold- 
ing his big brass watch in one hand and 
ie plow by the other, so that neither of 
us could possibly be mistaken; use ei- 





ther a reaping- hook or a scythe to cut 
down thistles; fish for pike and eels in 
the river; and, chief of all, load and 
shoot off, under the careful supervision 
of my father, an old musket that Rab 
Saunders had cut down to a reasonable 
length for me. 

How, with the further assistance of 
the stout young smith, I had the brass- 
work of this gun furbished to a su- 
pernatural brightness, the main - spring 
retempered (I, flushed and proud, as- 
sisting at the bellows), the pan, bat- 
tery, and cock set in deadly array, and 
flints chipped to within an inch of spon- 
taneous combustion—need not here be 
enlarged upon. Suffice it to say, that I 
was soon judged worthy to be detailed 
by my father on the outpost duty of 
guarding the ripening grain from spar- 
rows, and that, with Ady and Bounce 
the Newfoundland dog as assistants, I 
fulfilled my office with infinite loss to the 
enemy, if with little advantage to the 
wheat-fields, which were trampled down 
terribly in the construction of various 
cunning trenches and ambushes, judged 
necessary by us to the successful con- 
duct of the campaign. 

The harvest days came on, and extra 
reapers gathered from all parts: all the 
supernumeraries of the parish, besides 
picturesque half-clad Celts from the 
south and west, swearing strange oaths 
in their native tongue or in a jargon of 
English hardly more intelligible to the 
Saxon ear. From these Irish I learned 
several new things in the use of my mus- 
ket: how to cast, cut, and hammer rods 
of lead into dense, atrocious little slugs— 
for killing big game, as my instructors 
used to say, with a sinister chuckle; 
how to stick a bit of white paper on the 
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fore-sight, that one might take aim at 
night; and how and where to find hares, 
pheasants, partridges, and other animals 
sought after by sportsmen and poach- 
ers. 

Filled with courage and the desire of 
adventure by the deadly capabilities of 
my weapon and ammunition, Ady and I, 
one day in mid-harvest, determined to 
follow up our little stream toward its 
source, to penetrate the dark mysteries 
of the Wilde. What a day that was! 
It was morning when we set out, but we 
dallied so long beside pools in the stream, 
and climbed so many trees to see warily 
how the country looked as we advanced, 
and Bounce ran off so often in pursuit 
of strange unseen animals and enemies, 
that it was full noon as we forced our 
way through an immense thorn hedge 
and over a low, hoary, moss - grown, 
rough stone-wall into the thick under- 
growth of ferns and whins which, with 
straggling tall trees, here and there, 
made up a to us primeval forest of un- 
limited extent. We pushed on, follow- 
ing rude trails made by the herds of cat- 
tle that inhabited the place, over rocky, 
mossy hillocks, and through reaches of 
rushy and heathery bog, the ground on 
the whole falling steadily toward the cen- 
tre of the place, which, after hours of 
delightful weariness, we at last gained. 
We were standing on the last bluff, and 
as we pushed aside the furze and gazed 
down on the beautiful basin below, we 
clasped each other’s hands closer; even 
Bounce crouched down without a whim- 
per; we could not speak, our vocabula- 
ry had no words fit to set to the music 
of our emotions. Balboa, kneeling up- 
on the Andes at the sight of the Pacific, 
“the ten thousand” as the echoes of 
their “¢halassa” died away and the 
tideless sea flashed before their dusty 
eyes, knew a little of what we felt. 
Down at our very feet lay a dark, deep 
stream, reflecting the cliff on which we 
stood from the reeds and alders at the 


water-line up to the mosses that hid 
our feet and the great yellow- flowered 
whin- bushes from between which we 
gazed. Ivy-vines crawled up the side 
of the little cliff, cooling their warm 
olive-green leaves among the dank buff 
and purple mosses. Strange flowers 
and grasses shot out of little cracks and 
clefts of the rock; delicate leaves, veined 
like the limbs of a race-horse; flowers 
white as snow; flowers tufted with or- 
ange and flame, gold-buttoned like little 
mandarins, like Greek maids with their 
whole dower in their hair. We crouch- 
ed still as death, flushed with the emo- 
tions of a new life; water-fowl, frighten- 
ed into the reeds and sedges by our ap- 
proach, paddled gently out again over 
the dappled water, where the clouds and 
the sun shone and moved as in a subter- 
ranean heaven. Bounce suddenly stir- 
red a little; Ady pointed at the shining 
head of a great wild-duck just under us; 
the barbarian’s hunter-blood burst its 
vessels and flooded my eyes and body. 
The shining brass butt of my little blun- 
derbuss leaped against my shoulder, and 
in an instant the whole pond was con- 
vulsed with flame and smoke and torn 
water. Innumerable fowl rose and took 
flight on every side with screams of re- 
sentment and terror, and when the din 
subsided, Ady and I had somehow de- 
scended the cliff and stood at a kind of 
natural landing where cattle went down 
to drink; while Bounce was swimming 
steadily toward us with a big real dead 
duck in his mouth. I tried to look un- 
concerned, pretending to wipe out my 
pan very carefully and load as usual, 
but Ady jumped about and kissed me 
so that I could hardly keep the horn 
steady enough to measure a charge; 
and Bounce, on landing, added to the 
excitement, until we all had to stop and 
look at each other and pant for very 
breath. 

Through the stillness there instantly 
rose a near clatter of horses’ hoofs, and 
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a great bloodhound burst out of the 
thicket on the opposite side of the pond, 
baying furiously; he caught sight of us, 
and, leaping in, began to swim across 
the fifty yards or so of water. I should 
certainly have run away, only for the 
trusting agony of terror with which Ady 
clung to me. My cowardice turned at 
the touch of his fear into the ferocity of 
a beast at bay. I mechanically rammed 
a handful of slugs and paper down on 
the powder in my piece, and stood, shak- 
ing in every limb, waiting for the instant 
the brute should attempt to land. But 
Bounce had already introduced a new 
factor into the problem, and, answering 
Ady’s gasping “At him!” he, too, had 
plunged into the water, meeting and in- 
stantly engaging his opponent. I dared 
not fire, and indeed it seemed little need- 
ed, Bounce’s amphibious nature giving 
him a great advantage over his power- 
ful and ferocious enemy. He was in- 
stinctively, and apparently with every 
chance of success, trying to drown his 
tawny antagonist, when down the cattle- 
trail at our back clattered the hoofs al- 
ready heard, and, with a wild whoop, a 
boy of nearly my own size reined in his 
shelty before me; and a girl, who might 
have been his twin, pulled up just be- 
hind him, with a jerk that brought her 
wild auburn hair flying about her face. 
There was cause enough to stop; they 
were looking down the barrel of a vil- 
lainously dangerous-looking weapon, 
with a face behind it murderous in ev- 
ery quivering line of its utter despair. 
“Don’t shoot!” cried the girl, with a 
face as white as snow; “what have we 
done?” 

I started at the sound of her voice, 
looked at the beautiful scared eyes, and 
mechanically turned away the gun. The 
boy laughed a little jerky laugh and bade 
me call off my dog. 

“Call off your own,” I said, but call- 
ed all the same, and with some difficulty 
peace was restored. The dogs kept 
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growling at each other still, however, 
and I began to retreat, face to the foe, 
sullenly enough. The girl moved her 
pony forward a little. “Who are you, 
and why did you wish to kill us?” 

It was hard explaining, and I kept si- 
lent; but Ady and she seemed to trust 
each other with a look, and the matter 
of our scare was somehow cleared up. 
“You were awfully wicked,” she said. 
“ And silly, too,” added her companion, 
angrily. 

I made some sulky rejoinder, but the 
little witch only laughed, and asked us 
our names. Ady and she had managed 
to get side by side at once, and began 
to talk in the most familiar way possible, 
he stroking her pony’s mane, and né@ at- 
tempting to disguise his great admira- 
tion. This boy rider was Harry Knox; 
his apparently twin sister, really more 
than a year his senior, was Mary; and 
their father—old Jamie Knox of the 
Den, as he was called—owned the Wilde 
and the cattle in it, together with the 
Den farm-house and its appertaining 
broad grain and bog lands. We must 
come up and see them some day—such 
near neighbors, scarcely two miles apart, 
and a good fair path existing, if we but 
knew it, from house to house, across the 
Wilde; we should be even met at this 
spot, and have “lifts” on the ponies — 
so chattered on little Mary, her face all 
aglow at the idea of some congenial com- 
panionship in her isolated life; while 
Ady’s sparkling eyes answered her ev- 
ery word. 

So it was all agreed. With a nod as 
of hollow truce, and a “Come on, sis,” 
Harry shook his rein and:started up the 
path. Mary kissed her hand to Ady, 
who kissed his in return as gallantly as 
if it were not for the first time in his life, 
and waved his cap. She looked with a 
mock-reproachful air at me, where I 
stood aloof, and put out her hand. I 
stepped forward, with a face impassive 
as a wooden block, though my heart rung 
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like an anvil, beaten in upon from every 
artery and vein. “I am afraid you are 
very cross to-day,” she said, laying her 
brown, ungloved hand against mine; 
“but we shall be good friends by and 
by, never fear.” Her touch unnerved 
me. I knew enough manners to know I 
ought to say something, but the thump, 
thump at my heart was suffocating me. 
I ground my teeth firmly together lest 
I should burst out crying, and, looking 
over her shoulder to where her brother 
was shouting impatiently, I bowed with 
the solemnity of an un‘ertaker and turn- 
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ed away, while her final good-by was 
echoed by a whoop from Harry and a 
cheer from Ady, with a torrent of bark- 
ing from Bounce. 

I picked up the duck at my feet, my 
pride in it dead as itself, and turned to- 
ward home, hardly hearing a word of the 
glad candid babble of my brother, or 
heeding the birds and beasts that, from 
time to time, crossed our path. An un- 
known spirit was groping in darkness 
over the face of my life, and shaping it 
through intolerable chaos to new strange 
possibilities of delight and of bitterness. 
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of California were at an early date 
brought under the mild sway of the mis- 
sion fathers, and taught to some degree 
the art of winning bread from the soil. 
Those at the extreme north of Oregon 
and Washington Territory affiliated with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and became 
hunters for peltry. There was, however, 
at the time that the incident I am about 
to relate took place, a certain stretch of 
coast where the influence of the mis- 
sionaries had not penetrated from the 
south, and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had not introduced their civilization of 
rum and blankets from the north. It 
was the policy of this powerful com- 
pany to keep these tribes as inimical as 
possible, in order to thwart the advances 
of the rival Russian company, already 
established at Bodega Bay, northward. 
No treaties were, therefore, made with 
these Indians, and the tribes bordering 
on their territory were encouraged in a 
ceaseless warfare. 

Within this then debatable ground is 
the little roadstead of Port Orford, in 
latitude 44° 44’ 28” north, longitude 128° 
24’ 13 west. It is what is known in 


"hae Indians of the southern part 
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nautical parlance as a north-west lee; 
being protected from the heavy trade- 
winds of summer, but open to winter 
storms. At this time, the plateau back 
of the beach was covered with a stately 
growth of the odoriferous white cedar 
(Cupressus fragrans), afterward to be- 
come famous in the lumber market of 
San Francisco. This plateau was water- 
ed by numerous living springs of cold 
pure water, and the spaces free from 
forest were covered with luxuriant wild 
grasses and flowers, through which roam- 
ed elk and deer in great numbers. The 
little bay was filled with fish at the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year when schools 
swam near the coast, and the rocks 
were covered with mussels and other 
shell-fish. These advantages made 
Port Orford a very desirable location 
for an Indian tribe, and, accordingly, 
several large villages were to be found 
here in 1851, the inhabitants of which 
were inimical to the Whites, and prone 
to theft or war as occasion offered. 

It was at this time that an adventur- 
ous White man, cruising along the coast 
in a small schooner, dropped anchor in 
Port Orford. Charmed with the secure 
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shelter it afforded for his little vessel, 
and the future possibilities of wealth 
shadowed forth in the rich soil and 
groves of cedar, he determined to make 
a settlement there. Returning to Port- 
land, in the then new territory of Or- 
egon, he engaged nine young men of 
the class that build up our frontier set- 
tlements, expert with either rifle or axe, 
and, providing provision and ammuni- 
tion, sailed with them for the port. On 
arrival, he saw the Indian chiefs, and, 
through an interpreter, made a treaty in 
which, by virtue of liberal presents, the 
natives bound themselves not to molest 
the strangers for a certain period of time. 

In addition to the usual supplies, the 
captain furnished his nine colonists with 
an old-fashioned ship’s carronade, and 
a quantity of sheet-lead for slugs. His 
instructions to them were, to go on with 
the construction of the houses, to behave 
well to the natives; but on the first 
signs of hostility to betake themselves 
to a natural fortress, which he pointed 
out, and await his return, which he 
promised would be in twelve days, with 
reinforcements and supplies. The for- 
tress pointed out was “Battle Rock” — 
afterward so named—a large isolated 
crag of metamorphic sandstone, crowned 
with a few bushes and trees, and pre- 
senting precipitous faces toward the sea, 
by which it is surrounded on three sides. 
Toward the land a narrow ledge affords 
a foot-path to the summit, accessible only 
at low tides. 

The little vessel sailed away and left 
the adventurers on the morning of the 
2d of June, 1851. Their first camp was 
on the main-land near a fine spring of 
water which gushes from the bank, and 
here they began the construction of their 
rude wooden houses. The Indians gath- 
ering in from their villages were appar- 
ently friendly, and desirous only of bar- 
tering fish or furs for the trinkets pos- 
sessed by the men. Women and chil- 
dren mixed freely with the crowd, and 
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the Whites flattered themselves that 
they had by kindness secured a hospi- 
table reception. Lulled into security, 
therefore, they wandered about looking 
at the country, and even visited one of 
the villages some miles distant. 

How the first offense was given or 
taken is not now known, but on the sec- 
ond morning it was evident to the expe- 
rienced eyes of the Whites that trouble 
was brewing. Although the men yet 
mingled freely enough with the party, it 
was noticed that the warriors were all 
armed, and that the women had disap- 
peared. These aborigines did not at 
that time possess any fire-arms, but 
were well provided with bows of the 
elastic yew (Zaxus brevifolia), with ar- 
rows of cedar having tips of jasper and 
obsidian, with clubs of stone, spears, 
and other weapons. Warned by these 
signs, and taking advantage of a tempo- 
rary absence of the major portion of the 
savages, the Whites made a hasty move, 
and succeeded in getting their provisions 
and effects to the summit of Battle Rock 
without opposition. A small breastwork 
was then thrown up across the narrow 
causeway, and in this was planted the 
carronade, loaded heavily with slugs. 
That these preparations had not been 
begun too soon was evident, as there 
could now be seen many canoes coming 
up by the sea from the villages below, 
and on the spot so lately occupied by 
the camp of the settlers was an excited 
crowd of warriors. . 

As the day waned, the canoes took 
station round the rock, but still out of 
gunshot, while evident preparations for 
an attack were being made by the In- 
dians on shore. With anxious hearts 
the little band watched these warlike 
signs, and awaited the storm. 

The moon rose slowly from behind 
the forest ridges on the east, throwing 
a gleam of silver light across the bay 
and lighting up the narrow path to the 
rock, the glistening beach, and the 
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bank beyond with its crowd of dusky 
figures. Soon, a movement was per- 
ceived, and a tall chief mounting a stone 
made a speech full of gesticulation. A 
prolonged yell was the answer, and the 
next moment the entire body came tear- 
ing down the bank, across the beach, 
and swarming up the narrow path toward 
the little breastwork, using their bows 
briskly as they advanced, and supported 
by showers of arrows from their friends 
in the canoes. Despite these arrows 
and various flesh - wounds they were re- 
ceiving, the Whites awaited, coolly, until 
the foremost Indian was within a few feet 
of the gun. Then, when the whole path 
was filled with the yelling assailants, 
a match was touched to the carronade. 
There was a thunderous report that 
echoed back and forth from rock and 
mountain and died away in the distance. 
When the smoke cleared away, not a 
human form was visible in the place 
which a moment before was crowded 
with Indians. The beach, however, was 
strewn, here and there, with dead and 
dying, and the surf, as it washed up, 
caught a tinge of blood. One rifle-vol- 
ley at the terrified occupants of the 
canoes completed this signal victory. 
Never before had the Indians heard the 
report of artillery, or known its effect, 
and a great terror fell on them. Leav- 
ing their dead and wounded where they 
lay, they retreated to the cover of the 
woods, and in a few minutes all was 
again still. During the remainder of 
the night no further attempt was made 
tostorm the rock. When morning dawn- 
ed, two of the men ventured down, and, 
covered by the rifles of their compan- 
ions, procured a supply of water. These 
men counted eight dead Indians lying on 
the causeway, and noticed a number of 
wounded wretches crawling up the beach. 
After a time the Indians came to the 
help of their wounded, being careful, 
however, to keep well out of range of 
the terrible cannon. 
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So passed, without further attack, that 
day and the next, but on the third morn- 
ing the Whites discovered that the In- 
dians had erected a breastwork out of 
the beach-drift, and that a number were 
ensconced behind it. Again was the 
old carronade brought to bear, and a 
shower of leaden slugs poured into the 
drift. The Indians instantly abandoned 
the spot and ran away, not making their 
appearance again for severaldays. Then 
they began to creep up singly, and, shel- 
tered behind some rock or tree, they dis- 
charged arrows into the air so as to drop 
into the space behind the breastwork on 
Battle Rock, on the same principle as 
the parabolic curve described by a shell 
from a mortar. Occasionally one more 
daring than the rest would show his 
head from behind his shelter, when, 
whiz! would go a rifle-bullet from the 
rock. 

This desultory warfare was kept up 
for seven days, when the Whites held a 
midnight council as to the policy of 
abandoning the rock. Their provision 
was growing scanty, and they had near- 
ly exhausted their ammunition. No lead 
remained to load the carronade with, and 
if the arrival of succor was long delayed 
and another attack made by the Indi- 
ans, they would be unable to defend 
their position. On a vote being taken, 
five were in favor of leaving, the remain- 
ing four voting to stay; these latter were, 
however, persuaded to join the others. 
Leaving their camp-fire burning and all 
their effects, on the tenth night of their 
beleaguerment they stole down the path 
and crawled up the opposite bank. A 
dark night favored the escape, and be- 
fore daylight they were safely hidden 
away in a dense swampy morass, about 
four miles from the rock. Here they 
remained, the Indians being as yet igno- 
rant of their escape, until night again 
approached, when they traveled north 
toward Coos Bay. With the exception 
of one or two bloodless brushes, they 
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had no further encounter, and finally 
crossed the mountains through the vir- 
gin forest, and, after many privations, 
arrived in safety in the Willamette Val- 
ley. Two or three days after the evac- 
uation, the steamer Co/umdia arrived in 
the bay with the promised reinforce- 
ments and supplies. They found only 
the Indian graves on the main shore, 
and the dismantled carronade and the 
remains of the breastwork to tell the 
story of Battle Rock. Subsequently the 
torn leaves of a journal kept in pencil 
were found, which narrated the facts up 
to the final vote ; though for a long time 
the fate of the little band remained an 
uncertainty. 

But, although the little settlement now 
grew and prospered, yet Battle Rock was 
destined to be the scene of another trag- 
edy connected with the Indian race; 
which occurred in this wise: At the 
time of the breaking out of the Rogue 
River war,* one.of the most sanguinary 
and stubbornly contested of the conflicts 
of the White and Indian races on the 
coast, there lived at the little town of 
Ellensburg, at the mouth of the river, 
an Indian named Enos. He was from 
an eastern tribe —I believe the Chero- 
kee—and had come out to the western 
coast on a whaling-vessel, and drifted 
up to this settlement in Oregon. Dress- 
ing after the fashion of the Whites, 
speaking their language fluently, having 
no intercourse with the natives, and be- 
ing besides quite industrious, he was re- 
garded with great confidence by our 
countrymen. 

At this time the tribes at the mouth 
of the river had not broken out in open 
hostility, although fighting was going on 
in the Rogue River Valley well up the 
stream. Two White men, desirous of 
joining the volunteers on the upper riv- 
er, engaged Enos to accompany them. 
They supplied him liberally with am- 





* Rogue River is in latitude 42° 25” north, and is 
about thirty miles south of Port Orford. 
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munition and arms, and expected to find 
him a useful auxiliary. The three men 
departed together, and nothing more was 
heard of them for a long time. Subse- 
quently, to the great surprise of the 
White men, Enos was discovered as a 
leader of one of the most warlike and 
brave of the bands of their enemies. 
This led to a search, and the skeletons 
of his two companions were discovered 
beside the ashes of a camp-fire — evi- 
dently murdered in their sleep by their 
treacherous ally. After various muta- 
tions, the war was closed by the surren- 
der of a large body of Indians, among 
whom was Enos. 

They were removed to the reservation 
at Vancouver, under the charge of the 
United States authorities. But Oregon 
justice was not to be thus easily satis- 
fied. The widows of the two murdered 
men cried out for revenge. A warrant 
was sworn out for the apprehension of 
Enos on the charge of murder commit- 
ted before actual hostilities had broken 
out, and therefore rendering him amena- 
ble to civil authority. 

The sheriff of the county proceeded 
to the reservation and demanded the 
body of Enos. The lieutenant in com- 
mand yielded him up, and he was con- 
veyed in irons to Port Orford, the coun- 
ty seat. Of this journey down, the sher- 
iff, who is still living, relates the follow- 
ing anecdote: Enos wished to exchange 
the dirty shirt that he wore for a clean 
one, but his custodian refused to unlock 
his handcuffs. Nevertheless he is said 
to have actually accomplished the ap- 
parently impossible feat of taking off the 
soiled garment and replacing it with a 
clean one, by drawing both through his 
irons. 

Arrived at Port Orford, the criminal 
was tried before a regular court. There 
was, however, no evidence to prove that 
he actually committed the murder, and 
he was set free. To use the sheriff's 
words: “Enos was confined in the 
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blacksmith’s shop of the village. After 
the decision I went in, told him that he 
was free, and unlocked his irons and 
took them off. I then led him to the 
door. When I opened it, I found my- 


self suddenly pushed back. Two men 


stepped forward with cocked revolvers. 
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ried him down a lane of men, which, 
formed in double row, extended from the 
shop down to the beach and up to the 
summit of Battle Rock. Ten minutes 
after his lifeless body dangled from the 
limb of a tree.” And with this act of re- 
tributive justice ends the story of Battle 


Each seized an arm of Enos and hur- Rock. 
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“‘O Barak, I came forth to meet thee 

With tidings of joy ; 

Thou art mighty, O Barak, in battle, 
And strong to destroy, 

But he whom thou seekest so hotly 
Was met with a kiss, 

Hath escaped from thy strength and thy vengeance, 
And I have done this. 


‘*Nay, frown not and say that I mock thee; 

And thou by his side, 

I know thee, fierce Deborah —curl not 
Thy lips, nor deride 

The wit of a woman, thou art one — 
But come to my tent, 

I will show how he passed from thy vengeance ; 
’Twas this way he went. 


“Yea, enter; now wait till the sunlight 
Hath passed from your eyes; 
Till ye see through the gloom of the tenting 
Where Sisera lies ; 
Nay, lay not the hand to the sword - hilt — 
He can not arise. 





“‘T heard the great clamor toward Kishon, 

When he who lies here 

Came wounded and breathless with running, 
And cried out in fear: 

‘They have smitten the armies of Hazor, 
I flee for my life ; 

I am weary and wounded; O woman 
And mother and wife, 

As thou lovest thy children, but grant me 
For one night to lie 

In thy tent, for my mother who watcheth 
Will die if I die. 
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There is peace between Heber thine husband 


And Jabin the king; 


As thy guest may I enter thy dwelling? 
Wilt thou grant me this thing?’ 


«Then I knew him, and bade him full welcome 
To all that was mine ; 
‘As I am a mother,’ I told him, 


*I sorrow for thine.’ 


Then I bound up his wounds, as I did so 


Pretending to weep ; 


Till comforted, weary, and wasted, 


He fell fast asleep. 


Then took I the haminer and tent -pin, 


I crept to his side, 


And I thought of the mother who watched for 
The wheels of her pride, 
But the cause was the Lord’s, and I smote him — 


Thus Sisera died. 


**Thou art sad; wouldst thou alter, O Barak, 
The way that he fell? 
But Deborah’s smile gives a token — 


It was well.’’ 
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Notes from Peking. 

From a letter under date of November 
13th, 1874, we extract the following : 

‘*The foreign settlement at Shanghai is 
quite European in character, solid, cleanly, 
and handsome, and the foreign community is 
intelligent and hospitable, though very pro- 
vincial and critical. Its site, however, is one 
of the most fertile plains in the world, wa- 
tered by one of the greatest rivers. The flat, 
green country, the belts of willow, the mud- 
dy stream, all reminded me strongly of the 
San Joaquin Valley in winter. But the rice, 
cotton, and vegetables, the mud huts, and 
the countless burial-mounds and tombs scat- 
tered promiscuously, were purely Chinese. 
October 14th we sailed from Shanghai in the 
comfortable American-owned but Scotch- 
built steamer Shinking. The Yellow Sea 
was quite rough. The Gulf of Pechili, far- 
ther north, was smoother, and we reached 


Tientsin in five days, making one way - port 
—Chefoo, a hilly place, much resorted to by 
foreigners as a summering- place, Tientsin 
used to be at the mouth of the Peiho River, 
as Chinese records state; but the dééris has 
filled out so much that it is now accessible 
only by fifty miles of tortuous sailing up-riv- 
er. At the entrance to the river are the fa- 
mous Taku forts which were taken by the 
English and French in 1860, when the Amer- 
ican Commodore Tatnall intervened to save 
life, saying, ‘‘ Blood is thicker than water.” 
The forts have been rebuilt and enlarged 
since the Formosa war-cloud arose. They 
stand on a sandy flat, and seem to rise from 
the very sea. The whole country from here 
to Peking, 120 miles, is a brown sandy flat, 
subject to overflow, yet densely populated, 
and under cultivation in millet, maize, wheat, 
barley, sorghum, cotton (in small patches), 
and vegetables. Tientsin, outside of the for- 
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eign settlement, is a large Chinese city. The 
meandering streets were generally so narrow 
that two chairs could not pass without almost 
touching. The trip to Peking, made by our 
party of four in two house - boats, took five 
days. The boats were towed by a dozen 
coolies each, who sung a wildly musical 
chorus as they trudged along the banks. 
Sometimes we got out and walked. Native 
villages of mud huts were thickly strung 
along, and we got many curious glimpses of 
native life—men plowing with oxen and don- 
keys together; old women grinding grain 
with mills like those mentioned in the He- 
brew scriptures; peddlers carrying baskets 
of edibles, etc. Generally, the country wore 
an air of Sabbath stillness. I should say that 
the river was crowded with quaint junks and 
other river-craft, especially as we sculled 
through the city, and presented a very ani- 
mated and Asiatic appearance. Just at the 
edge of the city we went ashore to see the 
ruins of the Catholic cathedral, which stand 
a sad monument of the massacre committed 
a few years ago, Within the walls are the 
monuments erected by the Chinese to the 
memory of the thirteen poor Sisters of Charity 
murdered at that time. One of these mar- 
tyred women, you may remember, met the 
blood - thirsty crowd with the heroic words: 
‘Take me, but spare these poor children.” 
I plucked for you at this spot the inclosed 
leaves, one sprig from a bush that made a 
fragrance worthy of such a woman’s grave. 
** We were five days toilfully dragging up 
the river to Tungchau, where we took chairs 
for Peking, distant fifteen miles, over a plain 
rugged with burial mounds. The road isa 
granite causeway, built nearly three cent- 
uries ago, and now worn into deep ruts and 
holes. Our two chairs were borne by sixteen 
coolies, relieving one another in squads of 
four each, A bitter cold wind nearly blew 
us over, and made us shiver for hours as with 
the ague, retarding our progress so that we 
did not reach the city until night. We could 
hear a great bell in the distance, tolling the 
hour for closing the gates in the wall, and 
had gloomy anticipations of being left out- 
side all night. Fortunately word of our com- 
ing went ahead, and the gates were kept open 
for us through the outer and inner walls in- 
closing the Chinese and Tartar cities. These 
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walls are thirty feet high and about twenty 
feet wide at top, built of large bricks filled 
in with earth, and crenelated on the outer 
side. The arched gate - ways are of stone, 
and gloomy, indeed, at night, lit by one or 
two paper lanterns only. The city is with- 
out drives, and no good walks, except on the 
wall-top. From that elevation, the wide- 
spread city with its numerous trees interspers- 
ed among many -colored tile roofs, pagoda- 
shaped towers, and bronzed palaces, looks 
quite picturesque. To the north and west 
rise fine mountain ranges. At sunset, with 
the clear air full of birds and resonant with 
bells, cawing of crows, and the mingled cries 
of a vast population, the scene from the wall 
is very peculiar and fascinating.’ 


Through the San Joaquin Valley. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
having placed a special palace-car at the dis- 
posal of the representatives of the San Fran- 
cisco press for a run through and look over 
the extensive valley of the San Joaquin, a 
number of these put themselves under the 
guidance of Mr. Edward Curtis, at the Da- 
vis and Front Street Depot, on the 23d of 
December, 1874. 

We leave San Francisco at four o’clock 
P.M., running through a dense fog almost 
thick enough to fish in, with no stoppages to 
speak of, clear 300 miles through the night 
to Bakersfield, where we wake. up at seven 
o’clock on the morning of the 24th, finding 
that the line is as yet laid no farther south. 
Bakersfield proper seems to lie about a mile 
to the west of us on a sage-brush level, where 
the hoar - frost glitters and snaps with a vi- 
ciousness that makes one shiver at leaving 
one’s berth and blankets. But it is the inev- 
itable ; what is to be done were well done 
quickly, if we do not wish to miss our Christ- 
mas dinner on the morrow at home. Ais. 
millah! then—let us wash and dress and go 
hence; kind friends await us by the platform 
with buggies and horses; the thin tongue of 
the telegraph has ordered breakfast for us at 
the French Hotel. Very welcome are the 
great wood fire and the rude plenty of this 
country tavern’s rickety table, though those 
who taste its ‘liquors’? affirm them distilled 
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from the snakes’ fangs and rattles hung so 
plentifully round the bar. 

The town with its 200 or 300 wood a and 
adobe houses looks lively, considering the 
arctic weather. A few women move about, 
tricked out fine as their surroundings permit 
— ‘*Roman falls,’’ ‘Grecian bends,’’ top- 
heavy coiffeurs, and jaunty if somewhat crum- 
pled hats of the latest fashion but one or two. 
At one door two gentlemen in blanket coats 
are preparing for a journey, probably toward 
Panamint. A pack-mule loaded and two 
horses saddled stand at the door. The blank- 
et coat with a fur cap is loading with scru- 
pulous care a heavy double-barreled gun ; 
the blanket coat wearing a wide - awake hat 
is fondling a revolver with an oily rag. The 
charge going into the gun is something to 
astonish an artilleryman; powder enough for 
a blunderbuss, and handfuls of BB shot and 
pistol-balls a quarter -inch in diameter. To 
an irrepressible inquiry as to what kind of 
game he was going about to destroy, the fur 
cap replied, suspiciously and premonitorily, 
as if addressing a probable Vasquez or Dick 
Turpin: ‘*Two-legged game, Mister, as 
can’t mind their own business. Ready to 
start, Hank?’’? Hank was ready, and so 
was the questioner. 

We see here all the omens of the future 
prosperity of a fine grazing country. Irri- 
gating canals intersect the district in many 
directions; drainage in the abounding swamp- 
lands begins to be better understood and prac- 
ticed — lessening the ague, which once in 
awhile drives all Bakersfield to quinine and 
profanity. Cotton does not seem to be a suc- 
cess here, a thing not to be wondered at if 
the weather be often as it is to-day, but al- 
falfa clover is the present salvation of the 
vancheros. The stories told on all hands, 
and credited by the agricultural experts of 
our party, concerning its hardiness and un- 
failingly enormous yield on lands no mat- 
ter how dry, where by irrigation for the first 
year or soit had been prevailed upon to take 
hold of the bottom soil with its deep roots, 
are too long and wonderful for the writer to 
repeat. It is enough to say that the evident 
easy circumstances and even wealth of its 
cultivators tell a tale that may be read by 
those that run. 

But the sun climbs rapidly over the mist- 
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robed, snow -topped Sierra Nevada to the 
east; our horses’ heads are turned toward the 
shining locomotive where it lies-to in a heavy 
sea of sage-brush. The wind from Mount 
Taheechaypah freezes the very marrow in 
our bones, as the sand flies like spray under 
flying hoofs and the silk cracks overhead. 
At 10.45 A.M. we stand on the platform of 
our moving and solitarily gorgeous car, bid- 
ding the frosty but kindly Bakersfield adieu. 
In about three minutes we cross the Kern 
River, say sixty yards broad, slow - flowing, 
full of little low islets where willows and 
cotton-woods grow, as also on the banks, 
here and there. The Sierra, seemingly for- 
ty or fifty miles away on the east, shoots up 
above the mist like a strong wall between 
us and the ugly Death Valley beyond it. 
Here, and all day long, we are running 
through a low-lying flat country. Away to 
the east a hawk flies level and steady against 
a white cloud on the horizon ; clumps of dun 
sage-brush like bits of degraded cloud come 
up to the feet of the gray telegraph poles 
that leap forward, one after one, in endless 
malignant file, threatening with their wires as 
if they were soldiers armed with knouts and 
we wretches running the gauntlet. On the 
long reaches of grass-land an occasional 
great herd of kine, black, white, brindled, 
with horns like black elephant -tusks, hud- 
dles together at the snort and rush of our 
engine. 

All this while the fog has been rising and 
falling in a confusing way like water about 
the lips of some Tantalus. At eleven o’clock 
we pass, without stopping, Lerdo Station — 
a platform, a few white tents, and a puddle 
or two edged with thin ice. Another station 
shoots past at half-past eleven o’clock; it has 
a name and local habitation, but neither is 
distinguishable for engine smoke —we are 
firing up heavily. Snipe spring in scared 
wisps from the pools and puddles illumina- 
ted through the fog by the fiery rain that our 
big cloudy funnel pours down like a judg- 
ment on their little cities of the plain, and es- 
cape toward the mountains for their life. 
Flocks of small twittering birds, like lin- 
nets, follow, their slower flight leaving them 
far in the rear. 

Our lonely car, insulting with its warm 
and glittering splendor the cold and naked 
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land, flies on. Two engineers sit in front in 
their little pent-house, both keeping a sharp 
lookout, one with hand on a long lever by 
the furnace-door, the other holding the ready 
shovel and tolling his bell from time to time, 
as an occasional squatter’s shanty appears 
through the mist. Beside the stove in our 
car nods, in fitful dozes, a quick-eyed young 
brakeman, face and garments charged with 
lamp-oil to the saturation point. 

There is a sharp whistle from the alert en- 
gineer; the oily brakeman springs to his feet, 
to the door, to his brake, and breathless, black 
in the face, twirls it as if he had suddenly 
found himself in an exhausted receiver, and 
was boring for air and dear life. It is ten 
minutes to twelve o’clock just as we stop ; 
the fog is nearly gone; we are to take in 
water here, and this is Delano Station—a 
corral—a few wooden houses—a person of 
tender years with blue nose, blue cloak, blue 
trousers, small horse and extravagantly large 
Mexican saddle—heaps of cattle-bones, live 
cattle, and sheep in multitudes, all the way 
out to the horizon, with lonely herders stand- 
ing or riding here and there at immense dis- 
tances apart—a train of canvas-covered emi- 
grant wagons — and, ‘*Good- by, Delano!”’ 
we are off. 

Hardly is steam got up, hardly has the 
faithful brakeman laid down his weary limbs, 
when, sharp 11.45 A.M., the engine whistles 
again sudden and shrill ; sheep on the line, 
crossing it—millions apparently, and bound 
to get across just there and just then, all be- 
cause a leading miscreant of an old ram has 
led the way. Brake hard, then, O oily one! 
hard and swift, or much mutton and editorial 
flesh will become protoplasm and primordial 
atom, to the Joss of sheep-owners and the be- 
wilderment of undertakers. We are clear 
again, and go ahead, slowing up from time to 
time, as other innumerable flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle persist in getting in our 
way. Surely never was land like this for 
multitudinous flocks and herds. 

At 12.20 P.M. we shake the corral and half- 
a-dozen shanties of Tipton to their muddy 
foundations as we roar through, greeted by 
the frantic howls of a score of tow - headed 
children and dogs. Itis 12.27 P.M., the fog has 
gone west, and the peaks of the Sierra on the 
east shoot out clear, snow-tipped, split, shat- 
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tered, filled with shadows and lights, among 
which rise the creeks and rivulets we have 
been passing at short intervals all the way up. 
Along these creeks we shall henceforth be 
able to see the occasional settlers’ huts, with 
hay-ricks and corrals, and the clumps and 
belts of cotton - wood, willow, and live - oak 
that line their low banks, At 12.26 P.M. we 
stop a moment at Tulare town. Here are a 
hotel and a flour- mill, one or two hundred 
houses, a photographic gallery, lots of loun- 
gers in coarse raiment, and at least one tav- 
ern, in the bar-room of which two ready pis- 
tols were the principal items of furnishing, 
with several bottles of vitriol, labeled re- 
spectively whisky, gin, rum, sherry, etc., and 
lastly, a stable-keeper’s advertisement in 
which ‘‘feed’? was spelt ‘‘feede’”— the 
school - master being abroad. 

Leaving Tulare, we begin to see fenced 
fields ; magpies, that might have dropped 
from their nests in any English ash, chatter 
impudently ; great patches of live-oak, with 
a few specimens of that livelier oak beside 
whose stimulating touch the blister of can- 
tharides tastes like the kiss of love, appear 
and disappear. As the watch ticks 12.58 
P.M. we pass a pretty brick house, before 
which children and a mother with her baby 
stand, while ‘up from a slough beside it 
a pelican rises heavily, flying away with a 
weary -of-the-world-and-of-my-beak appear- 
ance. Then plover rise in thousands, split 
through by two wedges of geese, and a great 
white swan follows. 

It is 1.6 P.M., and we are at Goshen; to- 
wit, a saloon, a tent or two, three mules, six 
White men, and a Chinaman. We leave the 
main line here to visit Visalia, seven miles 
off, starting at 1.20 P.M. Running at first 
through some bad alkali country, we soon 
enter one of the prettiest districts of rolling 
lawn land to be seen anywhere, beautifully 
wooded, with level reaches of short thick 
grass that make us long for a game of crick- 
et on them. We might be in an English 
park, but that down a long windy curving 
road there rattles an unmistakable American 
wagon, filled with gaily-dressed girls in scar- 
let and blue, defying the cold. 

Visalia shines up through the trees at a 
quarter to two. We stop a little way from 
the town proper, mount a stage, and off we 
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rattle at a break - neck speed, pulling up at a 
German tavern, in the bar-room of which no 
pistols were kept in sight. This town is de- 
cidedly a pushing, lively place, with its pop- 
ulation of 2,500; girls move about in becom- 
ing costumes ; Indians dressed with serafes, 
Mexican fashion, lounge and ride through 
streets of pretty cottages and shops—streets 
in fact as well as in name, with jail, school- 
houses, churches, and public halls. It seems 
to an observer here (though no questions were 
asked on the subject) that the Visalia Indians 
have ousted the Chinese from the perform- 
ance of those various lesser services that these 
latter monopolize so generally in California ; 
not a pigtail happened to be seen at any rate, 
and the absence was noticeable. 

At 3.30 P. M. we are back at Goshen on the 
main line, and resuming our journey north. 
It becomes monotonous to talk of these flat 
lands, all just alike, lying low and conven- 
ient for irrigation from King’s River, and sup- 
plying plenty of grass for abounding herds 
of cattle. A month hence, we are told, the 
country will be one great flower - garden, far 
as, the eye can see. 

Passing one or two low muddy rivers, 
we run on into the fog now settling down 
with the darkening evening, and gain Fresno 
at 4.30P.M. Near the station to the east of the 
rails lies a Chinese settlement of fifteen or 
sixteen huts ; to the west of the rails lies the 
town proper—fifty or sixty houses, at a rough 
guess. Beside the depot lie piled thirty -six 
bales of cotton of 500 pounds each, consign- 
ed to *Eisen,’’ of San Francisco, and re- 
ported grown on the farm of Dr. Brandt, six 
miles out from the city. This cotton is of 
fine quality, but rather short in the ** staple.” 

At 5.50 P.M. we are off again from Fresno, 
running through mist and darkness, over va- 
rious branches of the San Joaquin River, pass- 
ing station after station with a roar. Night 
and Erebus dominate all things save our fiery 
Cyclops dragon, rolling itself on and on in 
thunder over the shining rails ; and San Joa- 
quin Valley and mist and sky become one 
and indivisible to every eye. 

How, further, our travelers slept, and were 
torn from their berths by calls to visit various 
important places during the night, possesses 
only a private interest. In the morning, all 
found themselves rapidly nearing home, trav- 
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ersing that part of central California, along 
the Central Pacific Railroad line from Lathrop 
west, already so well known and described 
in its fertility and high state of cultivation. 
The glorious scenery of the Livermore Val- 
ley, its wooded beetling cliffs, where great 
sycamores mingle their now yellow leaves 
with the green foliage of the live-oak, and 
with some evergreen shrub bearing red ber- 
ries that reminded us of the English holly so 
appropriate to that beautiful Christmas morn- 
ing —all this passed rapidly before us, then 
was left behind, and at noon we saw the twin 
minarets of the Jewish synagogue amid the 
hills and spires of San Francisco. 


Rain Dreams. 


I, beside my window 
Watch the falling rain 
Patter, patter ceaselessly 
On the window-pane ; 
Every drop so round and bright 
Full of shifting rainbow light. 


Full my lap of stockings, 
Out at heel and toe — 

Through and through in mazy mesh 
Watch my needle go, 

Keeping, ever keeping time 

To the rain-drops’ tinkling rhyme. 


Wondrous tales they tell me 
By their steady drip, 
While my flashing needle 
In and out I slip — 
Seeing as I darn and pair 
Many a castle in the air: 


Castles famed in story 
By the German Rhine, 
Castles old and hoary, 
Gray with moss and vine ; 
Once, in days of the Crusades, 
Filled with knights, and dames, and maids. 


Ranks of bold Crusaders, 
Glittering shield and lance, 
Flaunting knightly banners, 
Steeds that gaily prance, 
Heart of gold and cross of red, 
Rise before me from the dead. 


Would that I were living 
In the olden time, 

When men were brave and women true, 
And Love was in his prime — 

One among the noble maids 

In the days of the Crusades. 


*Stead of me here sitting, 
Lap of stockings full, 
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I would broider scarf and flag 
With rainbow silk and wool ; 

With a page to hold my skein, 

And to sing when I should deign. 


Many a bearded harper, 
Skilled in tale and song, 
Should help to drive dull time away 
When the hours grew long ; 
And my page might touch his lute 
While my waiting-maids stood mute. 


I would have a lover, 
Handsome, brave, and strong, 
Bright as the great sun himself, 
Fearing naught but wrong. 
By him should Jean the longe# lance, 
On him the gayest plumes should dance. 


Leaving me to dream of him 
With my maids at home, 

He with flag and prancing steed 
With his squire should roam 

Over to the Holy Land, 

Stoutest of the knightly band. 


Yea, the foe should tremble 
At his very name ; 

Round his sword and lance should twine 
Laurel wreaths of fame, 

And his deeds outlive their time 

In the minnesinger’s rhyme. 


Sometime in the summer 
He should wander back, 
Bringing as he rode along 
Glory in his track ; 
Faithfully he’d come to me 
From the lands beyond the sea, 


Yet alas! my lover, 
Knightly though he be, 
Might in that far eastern land 
Not be true to me! 
Black eyes, they say, have sharper glance 
Than even the Crusader’s lance. 


In those days, too, all were not 
Born in castle halls ; 
Toiling ones were many 
Far outside their walls. 
And why should my poor lot be cast 
With the first and not the last ? 


Castle walls were frowning, 
Crosses red with gore, 
Lovers who went wandering 
Came back never more. 
Ah! my day-dream sadly fades, 
Like the days of the Crusades! 
IRENE CONNELL, 


The Japanese Indemnity Fund. 
Most of our readers are already aware that 
a very large amount of money—several hun- 
dred thousand dollars—has been received by 
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the government of the United States from the 
government of Japan as ‘‘an indemnity’? for 
certain offenses against the American flag, 
committed years ago. The uses to which 
this fund may be put have been discussed by 
various writers, and a summary of their views 
was given in this magazine for February, 
1873. 

President Grant in his recent message call- 
ed particular attention to this fund, and rec- 
ommended that it be appropriated to educa- 
tional purposes. In accordance with this rec- 
ommendation, Senator Sargent, of California, 
has introduced a bill to the United States 
Senate which provides for the establishment 
of an Oriental College on the Pacific Coast, 
in connection with the University of Califor- 
nia, and for such other institutions as may be 
favorable to the end in view. 

Such an Oriental College would be service- 
able in several ways. It would afford to 
American youth the opportunity to fit them- 
selves for residence in the Orient as diplomat- 
ic and consular agents, interpreters, explor- 
ers, merchants, etc. It would afford to ori- 
ental youth an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the institutions and ways of 
western civilization. It would bring togeth- 
er a body of learned men whose lectures, 
libraries, correspondence, and publications 
would be of the greatest value in dis- 
seminating a correct knowledge of Asiatic 
countries and people, thus promoting inter- 
national friendship, acquaintance, and inter- 
course. 

The text of the bill, as it comes to us 
through a correspondent of the San Francis- 
co Bulletin, is as follows: 

** A bill making provision for an Oriental College, a 
measure of both national and local-California interest, 
which, being well condensed and self-explanatory, is 
herewith transcribed in full : 

“Be it enacted, etc., that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to in- 
vest the proceeds of the Indemnity Fund aid by 
the government of Japan to the government of the 
United States, under the convention of Simonoseki 
of October 22, 1864, now remaining in the treasury, 
in five per centum gold-bearing bonds of the United 
States, and to annually pay the income thereof to 
seven trustees, to be appointed by the President of 
the United States, for the uses hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

“Sec. 2, That the President of the United States 
shall appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, a board of seven trustees, to serve with- 
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out pay, and from time to time, as vacancies occur in 
said board, shall fill such vacancies; which said trus- 
tees shall maintain, in connection with the University 
of California, and with such other institutions of learn- 
ing as may seem to them likely to promote the pur- 
poses of this endowment, an Oriental College, the ob- 
ject of which shall be to promote a knowledge of the 
languages, history, religions, laws, manners, resources, 
and commercial relations of Asiatic countries, for the 
sake of increasing international friendship and inter- 
course; and also to afford American youths an oppor- 
tunity to fit th ives for residence and service in 
the Orient as diplomatic or consular agents and inter- 
preters, or for private careers; and also to afford Jap- 
anese youths an opportunity to pursue their education 
in this country under favorable circumstances. 

“Sec. 3. That said trustees shall annually, upon the 
meeting of Congress, report to the President of the 
United States the financial and educational condition 
of their trust.” 





It is obvious that if such a college is to be 
established in this country there are many 
reasons why it should be placed in the neigh- 
borhood of San Francisco. Through this 
harbor, in all time to come, intercourse will 
be maintained between the United States and 
Asiatic countries. Here it is that young Chi- 
nese and Japanese students first arrive ; here 
are already liberal opportunities for them 
to acquire a knowledge of the sciences and 
arts of American life. The University of 
California, from the time of its opening, has 
stood open to students from any State or 
country, free from all charges for tuition. 
The climate of the Pacific Coast is more fa- 
vorable than that of the Atlantic for those 
who come from the Orient. A knowledge of 
Japan and the other countries of Asia is es- 
pecially important to the people of Califor- 
nia, who, partly by necessity and partly by 
preference, must always maintain close rela- 
tions with the countries upon the opposite 
shores of the Pacific. 

We are informed that the proposition to 
establish an Oriental College in connection 
with the University of California has already 
met with the approval of many gentlemen in 
the Eastern States of this country. We hope 
that, short and crowded as this session of 
Congress will be, time may be found to con- 
sider the measure proposed by Senator Sar- 
gent—a measure so full of importance at 
once to America and to Japan, and one 
whose unbiased consideration, in view of all 
the points involved, can lead to but one re- 
sult. 
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Art Notes. 

The seventh exhibition of the San Fran. 
cisco Art Association opened with considera- 
ble éc/at, and a brilliant assemblage of the 
wealth and culture of San Francisco graced 
the opening night. A good indication of 
progress is the small number of really worth- 
less pictures upon the walls, and the large 
proportion of good pictures by resident art- 
ists. The number of foreign pictures is less 
than usual, the most noteworthy being a por- 
trait of a child, by Bougoreau. And here 
we should like to inquire why the best for- 
eign pictures are always placed in the worst 
light in the room, where cross - lights and re- 
flections prevent the visitor from studying 
them to advantage? Although this portrait 
is not a good example of the master, it is still 
a fine picture; particularly admirable are the 
pure tints of the face and the beautiful draw- 
ing of the hands. The drapery is not so 
pleasing, being somewhat cold and heavy in 
color and texture, and lacking the pleasing 
lights and warm reflections wherewith nat- 
ure enlivens masses‘of white drapery. Toby 
Rosenthal’s picture is good in motif and ex- 
pression, but rather coarse in execution and 
chromo-y in color. ‘*A Gala-day in Cali- 
fornia,’? by Charles Nahl, is an interesting 
picture of the romantic period in the history 
of California, when the Spanish-Mexican pop- 
ulation like butterflies danced away the gold- 
en sunshiny summers, and with music, /an- 
dango, gay ball, tournament, and resplendent 
color, made it a long gala-day. There is 
plenty of sparkle, dramatic action, and ad- 
mirable figure-drawing in the picture; in- 
deed, its chief fault is redundancy, and it is 
more agreeable in parts than as a whole. A 
judicious toning and pruning would improve 
it. The color of the ox in the centre of the 
picture is a bad relief for the Spanish maid- 
en’s face, who is coquettishly resisting the 
attempt of the gallant to snatch a kiss, Ad- 
mirable is the group in the right - hand cor- 
ner, of a Spanish woman seated on the ground 
cooking /rijo/es, and the priest eagerly bend - 
ing over her to secure some of the delicacies, 
while a little girl in front leisurely devours a 
smoking morsel. Well executed is the fig- 
ure of the musician, and also the couple en- 
tering the gate and dropping alms into the 
hat of the beggar. The two vagueros exer- 
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cising their steeds would be better separated 


or toned down. The black lazzaroni -like 
figures reclining on the ground are good in 
drawing and character. Altogether as a his- 
torical picture it is valuable, and, consider- 
ing that the artist labored under the disad- 
vantage of not having living models, a very 
creditable performance. The three large 
pictures by Tojetti are remarkable, chiefly 
for their size. They are faulty in drawing, 
bad in color, and very conventional in com- 
position. It is a pity that a man who is a 
tolerable portrait - painter should so mistake 
his abilities, for an ambitious attempt like this, 
when it falls so far below mediocrity, becomes 
mournful. Thomas Hill exhibits several 
large and spirited landscapes, and a wood 
interior that is simply exquisite, being the 
most delicious bit of painting we have ever 
seen from his hand. Hahn has made an at- 
tempt at landscape that is a failure. As for 
composition, there is none in it; the drawing 
of the figures is very bad, and the whole 
effect tame and commonplace. Here again 
a man who paints still life excellently has 
made a mistake in attempting what he has 
neither capacity nor feeling for. There are 
two or three landscapes from Keith’s easel, 
of which we like best the gray and misty 
mouth of Russian River, with deer in the 
foreground. Brookes has a picture of fowls, 
lifeless and wooden—not a good example of 
his abilities; Irwin and Shaw, some good 
portraits; Baumgrass, a very poor one ; and 
Velland, several small studies, that show 
good feeling for color, but a bad style that 
makes them resemble too painfully pieces of 
worsted work. Marple exhibits two or three 
landscapes ; they are in his usual style, ex- 
cept the ‘*Fog in Livermore Pass,’’ which 
must be original, for we have never seen in 
nature or art anything like it. 

There is nothing of special interest in the 
art stores. The principal artists seem to be 
doing very little; perhaps the bonanza af- 
fects them. 


Immigration. 

Within the past year, the advantages of 
California in respect to climate, soil, and va- 
riety of products, have made a very favorable 
impression throughout the Atlantic States 
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and Europe. The immigration has been 
unusually large ; and the most encouraging 
feature in the matter has been the average 
intelligence and respectability of the classes 
who have come to the State. Although ex- 
aggerated descriptions have been given of our 
resources and the opportunities existing here 
for the employment of labor, yet the truth 
has been pretty generally disseminated all 
over the civilized world; and if in a few 
cases injury has been done by misrepresenta- 
tion, the general facts set forth in various 
publications have been so fully sustained by 
our enormous productions of the past year, 
both in agriculture and the precious metals, 
that very few who have come here will be 
disappointed. 

In this direction, the California Immi- 
grant Union, of which Mr. Wm. H. Martin 
is manager, has done good service. This in- 
stitution, got up and supported by private en- 
terprise, has established agencies all over the 
Atlantic States and Europe. Mr. Martin has 
devoted himself to the duties of his office 
with an amount of intelligence and zeal that 
would have made him wealthy had he labor- 
ed half so strenuously for his individual ben- 
efit. Already he has been instrumental in the 
subdivision and sale of the Lompoc Rancho, 
near Santa Barbara; the organization of the 
Centinela colonization project, and the pro- 
posed subdivision of nearly all the promi- 
nent ranches throughout southern California. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the high prices at which these lands 
are sold, the result will unquestionably be a 
great benefit to the State. If people choose 
to pay for good land, susceptible of irriga- 
tion and well situated in respect to climate, 
what it is worth at public auction, we do not 
see that there is any good reason for com- 
plaint. A few years hence it will be worth 
a great deal more. 

With the limited means at his command, 
Mr. Martin has done a great deal of good. 
Much of the work done by the Immigrant 
Union is seen only in its results; and few of 
those who cavil at it are aware of the fact 
that a large portion of the immigration of the 
present year is due to the persistent labors of 
its manager in the dissemination of useful 
and attractive information about the State. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SCI- 
ENCE AND RELIGION. By John William 
Draper, M. D., L.L.D. New York: Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


Readers who are familiar with Mr. Dra- 
per’s History of Intellectual Philosophy in 
Europe will find in this volume little that is 
new. It is rather an attempt to popularize 
ideas which are elaborated at great length 
in his preceding work, than to open up a 
new field of thought. In small compass he 
has reviewed the history of the rise of Chris- 
tianity, the attitude of the Church to scien- 
tific questions from its origin to the Reform- 
ation, the political history of the papacy, the 
intellectual influence of science, closing with 
a review of the present controversy between 
those who retain their faith in the supernat- 
ural, and those who trace all phenomena, 
both in the spiritual and material world, to 
law. Mr. Draper is one of the ablest rep- 
resentatives in this country of that school of 
thought which refuses all sympathy to sys- 
tems of religious faith, and looks to science 
and to political economy for social regenera- 
tion. 

We think Mr. Draper fails to do justice to 
the advanced thought of Protestant divines. 
He criticises the action of the late meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance, charging it with 
hostility to science. A careful study of the 
utterances of Christlieb and other leading 
minds of that body would have revealed to 
him an earnest desire on their part to harmo- 
nize the seeming antagonisms between relig- 
ion and science. The speculations of science 
are entitled to no more than tolerant hospi- 
tality from those Christian teachers ; its dem- 
onstrations they are ready to accept. This 
is the distinguishing glory of Protestantism. 
It advances slowly ; it has its own narrow- 
ness ; it looks with jealousy upon every attack 
upon its prescriptive ideas; but it moves, and 
its foremost thought is not far in the rear of 
any actual discovery in the domain of scien- 
tific truth. The antagonism between relig- 


ion and science is not over questions relating 
to the method of the material creation or the 
origin of man. These are fairly within the 
scope of scientific inquiry, and on these ques- 
tions we are undoubtedly much wiser than 
were the middle ages. The real controver- 
sy is over a class of questions which are 
wholly outside the range of scientific investi - 
gation. 

The existence of an intelligent Will — the 
creator of the laws discovered by science— 
the immortality of the soul, the religious sen- 
timent which has founded all the religious 
systems of the world, the possibility of spirit- 
ual communion between man and Deity, 
are questions which some scientists flippantly 
dispose of as superstitious dreams, and so 
provoke an antagonism which can never end 
while man lives to think, and suffer, and 
hope. They are ideas which dwell in the 
profoundest moral consciousness of all ages 
and of all systems of devout thought. The 
negative of these questions science can not 
demonstrate. They exist as human faiths in 
the primal instincts of the soul, and consti- 
tute the basis of natural religion. 

The mass of mankind must, and will, 
obey their spiritual instincts, and crystallize 
into forms adapted to their culture, their 
hopes, and their faiths ; preferring the con- 
solations which flow from these to the sat- 
isfactions of barren speculation and denial. 

One great sentence of a modern thinker 
contains the gist of the whole matter: ‘* The 
limitations within which man must think will 
always give to doubt its more or less plausi- 
ble argument; the necessities within which 
man must live will always give to faith its 
victorious answer.”’ 


A Forecone Conciusion. By W. D. How- 
ells, Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 
This is one of the few novels now publish- 

ing that grown-up persons with developments 

not wholly arrested at the ‘sensuous cater- 
wauling ” period, can read with pleasure and 
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without the crucifixion of either their moral- 
ity or common sense. The plot is the per- 
fection of art in its interest, want of involu- 
tion, naturalness, and adequacy to the devel- 
opment of the characters represented. Its 
author, strangely enough, does not seem to 
have written under the influence of delirium 
tremens or even of hasheesh; nor does he 
commit solecisms, or use any language unfit 
for a gentleman to repeat before decent peo- 
ple, or hint persistently at things too shame- 
ful for words. Among his heroes there are 
found no haughty, lofty -looking young gi- 
ants, with the brows and eyes of Greek gods 
and the pulpy brains of some monkey ten 
thousand leagues below the missing link. 
Among his heroines there are women whose 
eyes he can describe without exhausting the 
adjectives generally applied to stove - polish 
and new tinware, and whose ordinary bear- 
ing would not make it the duty of a gen- 
darme to keep his eye on them down the 
boulevards, It is a novel written by a man 
of culfire, of experience in the world, of 
much native and acquired insight into the 
springs and outlets of human nature and 
conduct ; to read it is like watching a face 
or a character, open indeed and lovable, 
but sometimes shaded a little with the unap- 
proachable mysteries that underlie all life, 
and sometimes perplexed in the extreme at 
the snares and crooks that fall to all paths. 

The scene of the tale is laid in Venice. In 
it is described one of the most life-like and 
suggestive modern Italian characters, Don 
Ippolito, ever reproduced from long, inti- 
mate, and accurate personal observation. 
The mixture of deference, smoothness, pas- 
sion, courage, poltroonery, hypocrisy, and 
honesty, there embodied in man’s flesh and 
producing the effect of a reality and not a 
puppet, is something marvelous, and must 
indeed be to those wholly unacquainted with 
the type something nearly incredible. 

The key -note of the character of his he- 
roine Mr. Howells strikes at our first intro- 
duction to her with a fitness and accuracy 
that ring through all subsequent changes, 
making of the whole one of the most attract- 
ive pieces of womanhood we have studied 
foralong time. ‘She had the air of being 
embarrassed in presence of herself, and of 
having an anxious watch upon her impulses. 
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I do not know how otherwise to describe the 
effect of proud, helpless femininity, which 
would have struck the close observer in Miss 
Vervain.” 

The picture of Mr. Ferris, the hero of the 
novel, is just as elaborate and characteristic 
in its way. The constantly recurring touch- 
es of quiet dry humor that spice his perplex- 
ities, in judging the character of the woman 
he loves, and in estimating his position in 
her heart, are thoroughly delightful. We 
refuse, however, to give any hint or idea of 
the development of the story, or to spoil by 
the precipitancy of a single word the subtile 
and perfect pleasure before every one who 
has yet to read A Foregone Conclusion. 


Soncs oF Many Seasons. By Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Boston: James R. Osgood 
¢ Co. 


It is hard to begin or to arrange all we 
have got to say about Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. It is so long since he began to 
please people, and he has kept up and in- 
creased the delight so well ever since, that 
we confess absolute inability to take up or 
consider any work of his in a properly cold 
and impartial spirit. We remember long 
years ago two students, half the world’s 
breadth away from this editorial desk, sit- 
ting round a blazing fire, on a chill Novem- 
ber evening. Another youth suddenly burst 
into the room with a flushed, beaming face, 
and in his hand an open book, Zhe Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table, Ue had read a few 
pages, and could no longer keep his treasure 
to himself. There were disjointed vehement 
superlatives of eulogy hastily spoken and lis- 
tened to, there was an adjusting of fire, chairs, 
and pipes, and then three British lads lay 
half the night through at the spiritually pres- 
ent feet of a Boston philosopher, who spoke, 
to their mind, as never man spake. Sterne 
had been the favorite with them previously, 
but for long after there was but one literary 
god, and Holmes was his prophet. 

Time, extended culture, and experience of 
men and books, has led us to be more cau- 
tious in condemnation and eulogy, and to 
render with more or less accuracy to every 
Cesar the things which are his, but when we 
hear the old name the old flush is still felt 
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somewhere under the unmoved skin, and the 
old feeling of turning first toward the **hub” 
when we pronounce an ave Cesar imperator 
asserts itself like an inherited instinct. 

Mr. Holmes is certainly one of the greatest 
living writers of lyrics generally and vers de 
societé in any language; full of wit, esprit 
Gau/ois, and curious out - of-the way bits of 
science and art; musical and sweet as Moore, 
silver-polished as Gray, thunderous and echo- 
ing at times as Campbell. 

His war songs are especially good, hard 
and fiery, with the stuff that AZarset/laises 
are made of; all but the foot, this Boston 
man is the Tyrtzus of his father-land. When 
his teeth show white, he would turn upon 
the high heaven itself, if it should not aid his 
cause : 

*“ All nations, all tribes in whose nostrils is breath, 
Stand gazing at Sin as she travails with Death ; 


Lord, strangle the monster that struggles to birth, 
Or mock us no more with thy ‘ Kingdom on Earth!’” 


See how the stark claws bite like poisoned 
steel under the superb velvet of these eight 
lines concerning Grant : 

* So well his warlike wooing sped, 

No fortress might resist 

His ditécts-dou.x of lisping lead ; 
The bayonets in his fist, 

With kisses from his cannon’s mouth 
He made his passion known, 

Till Vicksburg, vestal of the South, 

Unbound her virgin zone,” 


How again the sarcasm spits like salt in 
the fire of this other verse : 

“One country! Treason’s writhing asp 

Struck madly at her girdle’s clasp, 

And hatred wrenched with might and main 
To rend its welded links in twain, 

While Mammon hugged his golden calf, 
Content to take one broken half.’”’ 

It is useless, however, to go from poem to 
poem, especially as most of them have been 
already published and criticised many times. 
They are as full of moods and changes as 
Tennyson’s brook, and beautiful or impressive 
in almost every light. The ‘Songs of Wel- 
come and Farewell’’ are the most open to 
criticism of any in the volume, yet even they 
are as nearly perfect as may be after their 
perfunctory fashion, and if the kid glove is 
rather a bore, there is at any rate no flash of 
the flunky’s plush. 
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* Best for worst shall make amends, 
Find us, keep us, leave us friends 
Till, perchance, we meet again. 
Benedicite. 


Amen! 


DEMOCRACY AND MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 
By Charles Kendall Adams. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

This is a healthy book. It is a study of 
the history of France from her revolution of 
’93 to the present time, and was first pre- 
sented in a course of lectures delivered by 
the author as professor of history before the 
students of Michigan University. It is most 
appropriately dedicated to Andrew D. White, 
his predecessor in that chair, and widely 
known as a scholar and educator. 

The book is written from a conservative 
stand-point, and has little sympathy with that 
radicalism which regards innovation as re- 
form, The author finds in the revolutionary 
spirit which has taken possession of the 
French people the bane of their national life. 
To find that repose and security which stable 
and just governments alone can afford, they 
need either to rise superior to this revolution- 
ary tendency, or to submit themselves to a 
force strong enough to repress its excesses. 
This is the lesson he draws after a survey of 
the many revolutions which have so rapid- 
ly succeeded each other since the days of 
Louis XVI. 






THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, or a Discourse on 
Divine Matters between Krishna and Ar- 


juna. A Sanskrit Philosophical Poem, 

translated by J. Cockburn Thomson. Chi- 

cago: Religio- Philosophical Publishing 

House. 

This translation of a Hindoo poem, dedi- 
cated by Mr. Thomson to his sometime in- 
structor, Professor Wilson, of Oxford, is one 
of a class of works demanding all the con- 
sideration and assistance that scholars every- 
where can afford. It belongs to a class of 
books believed by great numbers of our fel- 
low-men to have been supernaturally inspir- 
ed, and trusted by them for their guidance in 
the ways of this life, and for light to pierce 
the dividing darkness between death and a 
future existence. No such book can in the 
nature of things have been thus esteemed by 
rational beings without having in itself much 
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that is intrinsically valuable for comfort and 
instruction in righteousness, or at least, con- 
sidered at its lowest, much that is curious and 
suggestive as affording insight into the de- 
sires and needs of the souls that found there- 
in their bread and water of life. 

The Lhagavad-Gita was written by an au- 
thor of whose name no trustworthy record or 
tradition remains, and its date can only be 
guessed at. Its doctrines and philological 
characteristics belong probably to a period 
between one century before and three after 
Christ—to the golden prime, in fact, of San- 
skrit literature. It is in the form of a dialogue 
between Krishna, the great hero demi-god 
of Hindoo mythological history, and Ar- 
juna, his best-beloved disciple ; and Krishna 
is the eighth avatara or “descent”? to earth 
of the god Vishnu, who was thus made flesh 
and dwelt among men. At this point, we 
warn our readers that the process by which 
Mr. Thomson, in his ‘‘index to the proper 
names’’ of the poem, attempts to sift history 
out of the mythology of the Hindoos and to 
assign to its heroes dates and local habita- 
tions, is a process which has been already 
tried to the fullest extent with the theogony 
of Greece and Rome, and been found signal- 
ly wanting, by the consent of the majority of 
modern scholars. No clue has ever yet been 
found in this way that led to any light more 
enduring than an ignis fatuus, and no sys- 
tem of mythological interpretation can much 
longer hope for a hearing among students 
which does not once and for all recognize 
the possibility of men’s evolving from the in- 
finite depths and mysteries of their mind and 
soul a system of religion without basing it 
upon the life-exploits and death of some hero 
of a petty clan. To whatever extravagant 
lengths the ‘‘natural theories’? of Maller, 
Tyler, and Cox have been carried by their 
less judicious and learned disciples, they have 
by their close adherence to inductive meth- 
ods founded the science of comparative my- 
thology, and enriched it with more facts in 
ten years than the followers of the antiquated 
system did during the whole period of its 
most vigorous life. 

Returning to our Bhagavad-Gita, we find 
the scene in which its supposed dialogue took 
place to be the country lying between the 
Jumna and Sursooty rivers, in a district once 
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known as the “‘ Kurukshetra, or plain of the 
Kurus,’’ on a battle - field where a fight was 
impending between the Kuru faction and the 
Pandu faction, two branches of an Aryan 
tribe. Arjuna, the disciple of Krishna, be- 
longs to the Pandavas or sons of l’andu, and 
is now found waiting to take part in the en- 
gagement, the god Krishna guiding his char- 
iot. The fight has just begun with a volley 
of arrows from either party, when Arjuna 
prays Krishna to drive the chariot forward 
between the opposing ranks. ‘This is done, 
and the god points out to the young Panda- 
va the great numbers in the two armies near- 
ly allied by ties of blood and descent. Hor- 
ror-struck at the fratricidal strife, Arjuna re- 
fuses to continue or take part in it; but Krish- 
na combats his objection with a statement of 
the conditions, duties, and philosophy of life 
here and hereafter, forming the body of the 
poem. Arjuna gives in; the fight goes on, 
resulting in the victory of the Pandavas and 
the conclusion of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

We close with extracts that explain them- 
selves, and which, better than any form of 
words of ours, will illustrate the poem, its 
infinite reachings, its frequent failings to at- 
tain, its beauties, its trivialities, the general- 
ly excellent literary character of the transla- 
tion, and, lastly much, to our annoyance and 
regret, the far too numerous proof- reader’s 

.errors with which it abounds: 

**T behold all the gods in thy body, O 
god! and crowds of different beings, the lord 
Brahma on a throne of lotus-cup, and all the 
Rishis and celestial serpents. I see thee with 
many arms, stomachs, mouths, and eyes, 
everywhere of infinite form. I see neither 
end, nor middle, nor yet beginning of thee, 
O Lord of All! of the form of All! crowned 
with a diadem, bearing a club and a discus. 
I see thee, a man of light, beaming every- 
where, hard to look upon, bright as a kindled 
fire or the sun on all sides, immeasurable. 
I believe thee to be the indivisible, the high- 
est object of knowledge, the supreme re- 
ceptacle of this universe, the imperishable 
preserver of eternal law, the everlasting per- 
son. I see thee without beginning, middle, 
or end, of infinite strength, with the sun and 
moon as eyes, mouths like a kindled fire, 
heating all the universe with thy splendor. 
For this space between heaven and earth, 
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and every quarter of heaven, are [is] per- 
vaded by thee alone. The tripple [triple] 
world is astonished, O mighty one! having 
beheld this miraculous and terrific form of 
thine.” 

“The wise grieve not for dead or liv- 
ing. But never at any period did I, or 
thou, or these kings of men, not exist, nor 
shall any of us at any time cease to exist.” 
...» There is no existence for what does 
not exist, nor is there any non - existence for 
what exists.”” . . . . ** He who believes that 
this spirit can kill, and he who thinks that it 
can be killed, both of these are wrong in 
judgment.” . . . . ‘*Unborn, changeless, 
eternal, both as to future and past time, it is 
not slain when the body is killed.” .... 
** As a man abandons worn-out clothes, and 
takes other new ones, so does the soul quit 
worn -out bodies, and enter other new ones. 
Weapons can not cleave it. Fire can not 
burn it, nor can water wet it, nor can wind 
dry it.” .... ‘And even if thou deem it 
born with the body, and dying with the body, 
still, O great- armed one! thou art not right 
to grieve for it. For to everything born 
death is certain, to everything dead regener- 
ation is certain.” 


PRosPER MERIMEE’S LETTERS TO AN INCOG- 
NITA. 
George Sand. Edited by Richard Henry 
Stoddard. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 


This volume, the third of the very conven- 
ient and well-selected ‘* Bric-a-Brac Series,”’ 
well fulfills the promise of the motto upon 
its cover, ‘‘Infinite riches in a little room.”’ 
As the editor remarks in his preface, ‘* La- 
martine, Mérimée, and George Sand have 
added such brilliancy to the French literature 
of the present century, that their association 
in this volume is entirely natural, and calls 
for no explanation or justification.” Al- 
though Lamartine, from the extraordinary 
brilliance of his literary reputation, and the 
great influence which he at one time exerted 
in French politics, is unquestionably the most 
prominent of the trio, yet the first place in 
the volume is assigned to the Letters to an 
Incognita, by Prosper Mérimée. And we 
think this is as well, since the mystery which 
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surrounds these letters, their freshness, their 
epigrammatic brilliancy, their keen and flash- 
ing wit, the careless boldness with which 
they dash off the portraits of the leading men 
in English as well as in French society, will 
render them to many readers the most at- 
tractive part of the collection. This transla- 
tion is, besides, the editor assures us, the on- 
ly one through which they have thus far 
been made accessible to the English reader. 

Until recently, Prosper Merimee has been 
but slightly known, save to his own country- 
men. It will, therefore, be in place to say a 
few words here concerning his career. He 
was born in Paris in 1803, and died in Cannes, 
September 23, 1870. He first appeared be- 
fore the public in 1825, as the translator from 
the Spanish of several dramas, under the ti- 
tle Zhéatre de Clara Gazul; in 1833 he 
published a moral tale—7he Double Mistake 
(La Double Méprise)—and then there fol- 
lowed, at intervals, notes of journeys in the 
south, and also in the west of France; Sfo- 
ries in Roman History ; A History of Don 
Pedro I., King of Castile; An Episode in 
the History of Russia, etc. Columba, a 
novel which was published in 1841, was ex- 
tremely successful. In the course of his ca- 
reer, first as Inspector-General of Historical 
Monuments, a position to which he was ap- 
pointed as early as 1834, then as a member 
of the French Academy, with an election to 
which he was honored in 1844, and afterward 
as senator (1853), he saw French society in 
all its phases, and constantly under circum- 
stances which gave him the most excellent 
opportunities for observation. Cynical by 
nature, the lingering disease to which he 
finally yielded led him to look at men and 
things, especially during the later years of 
his life, in a morbidly critical way ; but that 
he was capable of loving ardently, these now 
famous Letters to an Jncognita abundantly 
prove. The letters, many hundred in num- 
ber, and extending over a period of twenty- 
eight years, from 1842 to 1870, are dated from 
various parts of Europe. The style is free, 
careless, graceful, and will be best shown by 
quoting, almost hap-hazard, a paragraph or 
two. ‘You ask if there are any Greek nov- 
els ; there are many, but very tedious in my 
opinion. Daphnis and Chloe, translated by 
Courier, is pretentiously aif and not over 
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exemplary. An admirable but very immor- 
al work is L’Ane de Lucius, one does not 
boast, however, of reading it, though a mas- 
terpiece. The worst of the Greeks is, that 
their ideas of morality and decency differ so 
entirely from our own. If you have the 
courage to attempt history you will be charm- 
ed with Herodotus, who enchants me. Be- 
gin with Anabasis, or the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, take a map of Asia and follow 
these ten thousand rascals in their journey ; 
it is Froissard gigantesgue. Lucien is the 
Greek with the most wit, or rather our wit, 
but he is a libertine, and I dare not com- 
mend him.’’ In another letter he writes: 
“lam re-reading Wilhelm Meister, a strange 
book, in which the finest possible things al- 
ternate with the most absurd childishness. 
In all that Goethe wrote there is a singular 
mingling of genius and German silliness 
(niaiserie); was he laughing at others or at 
himself?’’ Here is something that touches 


ourselves more nearly: **I am glad my cri- 
tigue on Mr. Prescott has pleased you. Iam 
not altogether satisfied with it, as I only ex- 
pressed half of what I should like to say, 


acting on the aphorism of Philip the Second, 
that one must say only good of the dead. In 
fact, the work is only of slight interest, and 
not above mediocrity. It strikes me that had 
the author been less Yankee, he could have 
done something better.’’ Mérimée’s opinion 
of Bulwer’s novel, What will he do with it? 
is curious, and, we think, unique. ‘It ap- 
pears to me,” he writes, ‘‘senile to the last 
degree; nevertheless, it contains some pretty 
scenes and has a very good moral. As to 
the hero and heroine, they transcend in silli- 
ness the limits of romance.”’ 

The memoirs of Lamartine, which occupy 
the second and largest part of the volume, 
are eminently interesting. The life of Al- 
phonse de Lamartine was a brilliant though 
achequered one, The financial embarrass- 
ments into which his extravagant habits 
plunged him during the close of his life, 
placed him in such an unfortunate attitude 
toward those who had for many years flatter- 
ed and petted him, that his great popularity 
suffered a disastrous eclipse ; but the match- 
less eloquence which he repeatedly display- 
ed as an orator, the influence which he now 
and then exerted as a statesman, and the po- 
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etic glow and fervor which breathe through 
all his writings, have secured for him and his 
works a name which must endure. A few 
pages at the end of the book are taken up 
with a fraction of George Sand’s Souvenirs 
et Impressions. Of this the editor says: 
** Doubtless George Sand might have given 
us one of the most notable volumes of remi- 
niscences ever published, had she chosen to 
do so. Possibly she holds her material for 
such a book in reserve.” Certainly her Xem- 
iniscences and Impressions is not by any 
means the work its title would lead the read- 
er to anticipate. It seems to be a réchauffé 
of articles furnished, from time to time, pos- 
sibly to reviews, with scattering personal rec- 
ollections, few of them so pointed as to pos- 
sess any personal interest. 


A Few Worps ABOUT THE DEVIL, and 
other Biographical Sketches and Essays. 
By Charles Bradlaugh. New York: A. 
K. Butts and Co. 


The literary profession has hitherto per- 
haps, of all callings, been most free from 
quacks. It has been our lot —our business, 
we might say—to read many books. Of 
these, some have instructed, some amused 
us; some have been written by wise, some by 
clever men; many by those who have trod- 
den the literary wine-press till their feet are 
weary, yet whose constant treading presses out 
but savorless juice; many more by those who 
have evidently mistaken their vocation ; but 
few, that we recollect, by intruders. And 
by intruders we mean men whose instincts, be 
they gross or fine, are foreign to the pursuit 
of literature; whose work grates upon the 
senses of, is in fact offensive to, the reader. 
Let us try to explain. Almost all men who 
make literature their profession do so from 
very love of it; none are driven to it: that 
is to say, no man would be driven to become 
a writer by poverty, or other cause, unless 
his tastes led him in that direction; almost 
any business would occur to him before that, 
almost any would be more profitable to him, 
unless he were fitted for it. Some men, as 
we have said, mistake their calling when 
they take to literature: that is, they can never 
succeed in it; but, though they lack ability, 
their taste and likings lead that way; they 








are not intruders, they are only failures. Able 
men, who are not fond of literature, general- 
ly not only avoid but despise the Potter’s 
Field, where so many outcasts are buried and 
forgotten —the Golgotha, where so many 
skulls lie useless. It is only in men com- 
bining ‘‘smartness,’’ ignorance, coarseness, 
and assurance, that we find the intruder, the 
true Philistine. And such a one is the au- 
thor of A Few Words about the Devil, etc. 

Charles Bradlaugh, demagogue and com- 
munist, begins his book with a marvelously 
impudent autobiography, wherein he boasts 
of a lack of scholarship—he should have 
written, a common education in both letters 
and breeding; he then goes on to discuss igno- 
rantly matters which, of all others, require 
the most perfect erudition. He takes up the 
Bible, reads parts of it superficially, picks 
out such passages as suit his ends, puts a lit- 
eral construction upon the most manifest fig- 
ures of speech and poetry, blunders at every 
step, fails to understand the simplest idioms, 
insults common decency with his coarse- 
ness, and imagines he has irretrievably knock- 
ed into a cocked hat a question which for 
centuries has been a subject for argument 
among the most learned men. In short, he 
treats the greatest literary production the 
world has ever known precisely as an atheis- 
tical plow-boy might. We take no side in 
the question ; our creed is far from being a 
bigoted one; but, as there is a time and a 
place for everything, so there is a man for 
everything, and we are sure that to the 
stanchest atheists of culture, this book and 
its author will be as distasteful as it will be 
to the most orthodox believers. 

That Mr. Bradlaugh has ‘conveyed’? un- 
sparingly from sundry learned though doubt- 
ing commentators, is evident; but even his 
thefts do him no good; he can not under- 
stand the men whose thunder he steals, and 
misapplies their arguments. When left to 
his own resources he is puerile and doltish be- 
yond belief. In the Book of Job, in reply to 
God’s query: ‘* Whence comest thou? ’’ Sa- 
tan answers: ‘* From going to and fro in the 
earth, and from going up and downit.”” Mr. 
Bradlaugh says : 


“In remarking on this answer, I do not address 
myself to those wretched persons who, relying on 
their reason and common sense, ignore the divine 
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truth. I address myself to the truc believer, and I 
ask, is he not astonished to find, from his ible, that 
Satan could have gone to and fro in the earth, and 
walked up and down, and yet rot have met God, the 
omnipresent, occasionally during his journey ?” 


Again : 

“It is urged by some that the Devil was the ser- 
pent of Genesis—that is, that it was really Satan who, 
in this guise, tempted Eve. There is this difficulty in 
the matter: the Devil is a liar, but in the interview 
with Eve the serpent seems to have confined himself 
to the strict truth. There is, in fact, no point of re- 
semblance — no horns, no hoof, nothing except the 
tail—which can be in any way identified.” 


And of such twaddle as this the book is 
full. It would be fatuous to expect a man of 
this stamp to be dignified, yet one would 
hardly think him capable of perpetrating 
wretched jokes while engaged in so serious a 
business as annihilating the Scriptures. But 
see how the clown peeps over the shoulder 
of the pseudo-sage : 


* God is a spirit. Jesus was led up of the Spirit to 
be tempted of the Devil; and it is also true that spir- 
its are very likely to lead men to the Devil. Too in- 
timate acquaintance with whisky toddy over-night is 
often followed by the delirium tremens and blue- 
devils on the morrow, We advise our readers to es- 
chew alike spirituous and spiritual mixtures. They 
interfere sadly with sober thinking, and play the 
devil with your brains.” 


There is some confusion about Abraham’s 
age: 

“Eschew sense, and, retaining only religion, ever 
remember that with God all things are possible. In- 
deed, I have read myself that gin given to young 
children stunts their growth ; and whoshall say what 
influence of the spirit prevented the full development 
of Abraham’s years?” . ... “Men who had lost 
their sight in the time of Christ were attacked not by 
disease but by the Devil ; we have heard of men see- 
ing double who have allowed spirits to get into their 
heads.” .... “Jesus having obtained six water- 
pots full of water, turned them into wine. Teetotal- 
ers who reject spirits in bottles, but accept spiritual 
teachings, and who can not believe God would spe- 
cially provide means of drunkenness, urge that this 
wine was not of intoxicating quality.’ 


These are a few of the many bibulous 
jokes with which the book abounds. Beg- 
ging the reader’s pardon for so doing, we 
close with a sample of other witticisms : 

“Jonah’s profit probably hardly equaled that re- 
alized by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but he had 
money enough to pay his fare ‘from the presence of 
the Lord’ to Tarshish. The exact distance of this 
voyage may be easily calculated by remembering 
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that the Lord is omnipresent, and then measuring 
from his boundary to ‘Tarshish. The fare may be 
worked out on the differential calculus after evening 
prayer.” . . . . ‘* Devils should be a sort of eternal 
salamander, for we are told there is everlasting fire 
prepared for the Devil and his angels, and that there 
is a lake of brimstone and fire, into which the Devil 
was cast. Perhaps instead of being salamanders they 
will, while in the fire, be rather of the ‘otter tribe.” 
. « « » “A-compromise was agreed to, and at their 
own request the devils were transferred to a herd of 
swine. People who believe this may be said to ‘go 
the whole hog.’” . . “Satan appears either to 
have been a child of God, or, at any rate, a most in- 
timate acquaintance of the family.” .... ‘So they 
took up Jonah, and cast him forth into the sea: and 
the sea ceased from her raging.’ No pen can im- 
prove this story ; it is so simple, so natural, so child- 
like. Everyone has heard of casting oil on troubled 
waters. It stands to reason that a fat prophet would 
produce the same effect.” 


TREASURE TROVE. Central Falls, R. I.: 

E. L. Freeman & Co. 

We venture to say that 7Zreasure Trove is 
unique of its kind, and a marvel among 
books. First, and most prominently, it is a 
marvel typographically ; it abounds in most 
elaborate initial letters of all sizes and pat- 
terns, and in fanciful designs at the begin- 
ning and end of every ‘*book,” ‘part,’ 
preliminary ode, and what not. Secondly, 
it is a marvel in arrangement and construc- 
tion; it is divided into three books with 
seven parts in each; there are innumerable 
proems, preludes, interludes, sonnets, etc., 
which bear no appreciable relation to the 
rest of the work ; pieces of music, some with 
words and some without, start up in the most 
unexpected places throughout the volume, 
as also do sundry extraordinary pictures, 
which appear as if they had been drawn by 
a blind man with a talent for sketching, and 
ahair in the pen with which he sketched. 
Thirdly, 7reasure Trove is 2 marvel in mat- 
ter. There are some three hundred octavo 
pages of closely printed verse, if we except 
the numerous pages set aside for the above- 
mentioned designs ; no one part appears, as 
far as we can discover, to have any connec- 
tion with any other part, yet we believe the 
work is intended to be one continuous narra- 
tive, or romance, or rhapsody, or something, 
There may be a plot, but to us it is undiscov- 
erable. 
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But the strangest thing about this strange 
production is the poetry, if we may so style 
it, which it contains. The maddest and most 
puerile ideas seem to be jotted down without 
regard to syntax, sense, or measure. Where 
the writer would be most sublime, he is most 
ludicrously commonplace; pathos becomes 
bathos, the most lofty attempt an uninten- 
tional burlesque. A song of the wind begins 
thus : 


“T heard the wind in plaintive key 
Itself regressing regnant griefs: 
‘If 1 bring woes I bring reliefs. 

Why, wherefore, is man’s sympathy 
From me withheld, or high or low 
Or where or when or how I blow?’” 


We have not space to give examples of all 
the nonsense of which the book is full, but 
pass on to some of the writer’s most insane 
utterances. Somebody is supposed to be 
mourning for a dead maiden, and his grief 
takes this form: 

“This God men praise is like an army chief, 

Despotic, sensual, haughty, drunken, low, 

As are his cringing servants, warrior, thief, 
Living unshamed his livery to show ; 

Slaves to brute force, and selling soul and mind 
To polished hatred, outwardly refined ; 

Such brutes within they scarce themselves would 

know.” 


* * * fad * * * - + 
“ This Bible history of those wandering Jews, 
Call it a poem, never yet to man 
Showed God himself directly. I refuse 
Belief in miracles, and also ban 
The prophec'es, the fable of the fall, 
The need of Christ's redemption for us all — 
Life still is free from theologic plan.” 
And so on through a great number of verses, 
some of which are absolutely incomprehensi- 
ble. Perhaps the author knew this, for he 
writes : . 
“* The very music of the poet’s strain 
Within the texture of the reader's brain 
Does equal sensibility require.” 

In every stanza we meet such sentences 
as ‘*I who wert dead,”’ “‘and yet thou trust- 
ed.’? And what shall we say of these three 
lines? 

* What have I then to worship but Fate, cold, 

Which thinketh not, which neither loves nor hates, 

Whose life is laws that it a prisoner hold.” 


Still he speaks of 


* This rude strain, confined to rules of art. 
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Nevertheless, as no man can write many The trembling, scarce-distinguished moon 
thousand lines without getting in a good one In crimson sky is palling ; 


I feel the breath of fall is here, 
here and there, the author of 7reasure Trove Tho vany weeld ane-ataged end owe, 


gives us occasionally a verse worth reading ; The wind is moaning like a sea, 
for example: All naked stands the lone oak-tree , 
Where late the lark was calling. 
* The orange light of afternoon But for these changes care not we, 
On prairie wide is falling ; Since Love now gives his sympathy.” 
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From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 

IssvES OF THE AGE. By Henry C. Pedder. New York: A. K. Butts & Co. 

NATHANIEL VAUGHAN: PRIEST AND MAN. By Frederika Macdonald. New York: A. K. 
Butts & Co. 

A Few Worps AsouT THE Devit. By Charles Bradlaugh. New York: A. K. Butts & 
Co. 

THAT (QUEER GIRL. By Virginia F. Townsend. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Sowep BY THE WIND; OR, THE Poor Boy’s Fortune. By Elijah Kellogg. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By Barham, Harness, and Hodder. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 

RHYMES AND JINGLES. By Mary Mapes Dodge. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 
A ForeGoNneE Conciusion. By W. D. Howells. Boston: J. oo & Co. 


ECHOES OF THE Foot-HILis. By Bret Harte. Boston: J. R. 0. 

A MAN IN THE MOON, AND OTHER PeorpLe. By R. W. Raymond. New York: J. B. Ford 
& Co. 

From Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco: 

THREE Essays ON RELIGION. By John Stuart Mill. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowb. By T. Hardy. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

A Free LANCE IN THE FIELD OF LIFE AND LETTERS. By Wm. C. Wilkinson. New 
York: Albert Mason. 


Miscellaneous: 
Miuitary Lessons. By Prof. W. T. Welcker. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 


Co. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


From Matthias Gray, San Francisco: 

THE BRIDAL SCHOTTISCHE. By S. EI. Marsh. 

THE ORPHAN’s PETITION. Composed at Santa Clara College for the benefit of Mount St. 
Joseph’s Orphan Asylum. 

THE LAND 0’ THE LEAL. Ballad composed by Austin T. Turner. 

TAKE BACK EVERY TOKEN. Concert song of Alfred Kelleher. Music by W. Schulthes. 

Muserre. Adapted:from an original melody by Queen Mary Stuart. Composed by Chas. 
Morley. 

os THE NIGHT ADORNING. Concert song of Alfred Kelleher. Music by J. B. Weker- 
in. 


From Sherman & Hyde, San Francisco: 


WEBER POLKA FOR THE PIANO Forte. Composed ps Fae ay my Georges. 
Davy Crockett’s Motto. Words by Sam Booth. Music by Chas. Schultz. 





